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Board of Managers ' Report. 



Nkw York State Reformatory, 
Elmira, September 30, 1896. 
To the Honorable^ the Legislature : 

The daily average of prisoners for the year is 1,354 ; it is 135 
more than for the year 1895. 

The per capita per diem gross cost for maintenance is .428 
cents, and the net cost, or cost to the State over inherent earnings 
and income, is .363 cents. 

The gross outlay for maintenance the whole year is $212,- 
556.12 ; the income is $32,281.38, so that the net cost to the State 
for the year is $180,274.74. 

As compared with the cost for 1895, the gross annual outlay 
is $4,126.06 less. The incidental and other income is less by 
$7,352.20, leaving the net cost to the State for 1896 only $3,126.- 
14 more than for 1895, with an increase of the daily average 
number of inmates of 135. 

It should be noted that the daily outlay for each inmate for 
maintenance is .078 cents less and the net cost .039 less this year 
than it was last year. 

The earnings of the Reformatory (applied for support) aggre- 
gate to date $862,390.64. No further earnings can be expedled. 
The Reformatory, in common with the other prisons in the State, 
mUvSt, on the first of January next, by reason of the Constitution 
and the Adl of the last Legislature, discontinue all produdlive in- 
dustries. It is also required that the prisoners shall be kept con- 
stantly employed. The Board of Managers expecfl to carry out 
the requirements of this law, keeping the prisoners employed with 
prison duties and various improving exercises, for which facilities 
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are already in hand. Increased attention will now be given to 
the processes by which the inmates may be trained up to reason- 
ably safe citizenship : renovation of the physical man by baths 
and the gymnasium ; training in manliness by military drill and 
organization ; manual training for the more ostensibly defedlive 
of them for initial mental quickening and adjustment ; trades 
training for skill in wage-earning occupations ; education proper 
in the school of letters ; not forgetting, of course, the importance 
of moral development, which is to some extent an expedted result 
of this training. 

The usual $200,000 of annual maintenance appropriation of 
the Legislature will not be sufficient to carry on the Reformatory, 
but there should be appropriated instead $250,000 to be used, so 
much thereof as may be necessary, for maintenance for the year 
ending September 30, 1898. 

The improvements and facilities authorized to be made and 
provided by the last Legislature are in progress, but will not be 
completed until the close of the present fiscal year, September 30, 
1897. 

Further and full information of the inmates and work of the 
Reformatory for the year will be found in the reports of the Gen- 
eral Superintendent and heads of departments submitted here- 
with. 

Wm. C. Why, 
M. H. Arnot, 
[^Signed] Wm. H. Peters, 

Jas. B. Rathbone, 
C. T. WiivLis. 
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Nfw York State Reform atory, 

Ei^MiRA, September 30, 1896. 

To the Board of Majiagers : 

The usual financial and statistical tables, together with re- 
ports of heads of departments, are herewith submitted. 

The people of the State are year by year becoming better in- 
formed about the Reformatory, but there still remains so much of 
misapprehension as to the inmates and the system of manage- 
ment here that, at the risk of somewhat of repetition, it is thought 
to be necessary or at least useful to include in this report some 
items of further explanation. 

This Reformatory should not be classed as one of the Juvenile 
Reformatories. Such a conception of it is erroneous. The pris- 
oners here are not children, nor are they, properly speaking, 
''boys,'' a term so often inappropriately applied to them. The 
Reformatory is a prison, a Reformatory prison certainly, but never- 
theless a prison for adult prisoners. The prisoners are males, 
having been convidled and sentenced for oflfences punishable by 
imprisonment in a State Prison, and are therefore felons. The 
committing age is between sixteen and thirty years. The average 
age is closely approximating twenty-one years. Some are less 
than twenty-one years old, but many are voters. Some of them 
are married, with families dependent upon them for support. The 
prisoners here are thus of substantially the same age as are the 
prisoners in the State Prisons, and are convidled and committed 
for similar crimes. 

It is stated that more than sixty per cent of the prisoners in 
the State Prisons — ^those remaining there after the pra<5tical with- 
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drawal from the State Prisons of the fourteen hundred or more 
prisoners in this Ref ormator>- — are not over thirty years of age. 

It should be noted also in this connection that while this Re- 
formatory' is intended for first offenders in high crimes, fuUy fort>' 
per cent, of them have had previous experience of arrest or con- 
finement in institutions or prisons. The prisoners in this Refor- 
matory, as are prisoners generally, constitute a degenerate and 
anti-social class. They have been tested under restraints and mo- 
tives sufficient to hold most men to social redtitude in free sodet)', 
and have been found wanting. They are, therefore, dangerous 
to the property or persons of ordinary inhabitants, and it is for 
that reason that they are imprisoned ; they are redused for the 
proteAion of that portion of the inhabitants of our State who, 
while pursuing their own profit and pleasure, do nevertheless 
keep themselves within the law. 

In the founding of this Reformatory by the State twenty- 
years or so ago, and by the statutory limitations as to prisoners 
intended to be confined and treated here, there is recognized the 
principle of classification of prisoners for reformative treatment ; 
but it is a rude recognition. The principle and the application of 
it is in the administration of this Reformatory very greatiy ex- 
tended, and the principle of classification is believed to be a fund- 
amental requisite for any very useful effort at the reformation of 
criminals. The following are items of classification in adminis- 
tration : 

1ST. There are three charadler grades with two sub-grades, 

one for Incorrigibles, and the other for some who are believed to 
be completely cured of their criminousness, but for one reason or 
another are detained in service, often with pay. There is a ver>' 
small number of this latter sub-grade. The privileges of each 
grade differ, and the obje<5l of this classification is to intensify the 
motive of the indeterminate sentence for self -effort at improve- 
ment. 

2D. There are three intellecflual grades, subdivided into 
twenty-eight classes, for mental development and increase of com- 
mon knowledge. 

3D. The whole population is again classified into trades 
classes, based on individual adaptation and opportunities for wage- 
earning occupations, the intention being to fit the pupils for easily 
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learning in legitimate pursuits the means of living and of legit- 
imate gratifications. 

4TH. The whole population is also divided into sixteen mil- 
itary companies, constituting four battalions and a regiment, for 
the benefits of military drill and the training in manliness of bear- 
ing and movement and feeling incident to good military training. 

5TH. Yet another classification comprising all the prisoners 
is made upon the basis of a religious persuasion of themselves or 
the families from which they come. They are divided into Roman 
Catholic, Protestant and Hebrew denominations. The objedl of 
this classification of religions is not at all to promote sedlarianism, 
but for the better impression of the men themselves as to religious 
feeling, and incidentally to create or cultivate a tendency in them 
to seek, on their release, the best religious associations according 
to their faith and training. 

6th. Another classification is composed of those specially 
defedlive. These are divided into three groups, each represent- 
ing prisoners of similar deficiency. Group No. i is composed of 
those exceptionally incompetent in the mathematical faculty of 
the mind ; Group No. 2 of those grossly deficient in ordinary 
moral control in common condudl ; and Group No. 3 is composed 
of dullards. These several groups are again subdivided into sec- 
tions for assignment of specially adapted manual exercises intend- 
ed to aid in overcoming their defedls, respedlively. The whole 
classification constitutes a Manual Training Class, whose exer- 
cises occupy the time of every day which is not devoted to the 
more general reformative departments. 

7TH. The physical training or renovation group or classi- 
fication is composed (a) of anaemic and undeveloped, (^) of semi- 
invalids, (c) of feeble-minded, (d) of those of more or less aber- 
rated intellects, (e) of sexual perverts, (f) of moral imbeciles, (g) 
of prisoners newly arrived, who for the first month, are subjedled 
to the treatment of baths and skilfully diredled physical exercises 
in a well-appointed gymnasium. The purpose is to repair and fit 
the organism for its normal and healthful functions, increasing the 
amount of nervous energy, and by this means to strengthen char- 
acter. 

One of the advantages of such a complete classification and 

treatment of prisoners for their reformation is the necessity it 
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involves to possess full and accurate knowledge of each individual 
inmate. Of itself, the duty of assigning the prisoner to his proper 
grade, group, class and exercises assists the study of him as an 
individual, while constant observation and record of his perform- 
ance and progress or want of progress when assigned and adlive, 
gives additional opportunities to know him — indeed supplies, 
without further careful effort, all needed information about him. 
After such a classifying and organizing of the inmates, it be- 
comes quite necessary to obtain and maintain complete control of 
every one of them, to the end that they may be, in the best way, 
diredled for their reformation. The whole life of the prisoner 
must come under the governing authority, and be completely reg- 
ulated thereby. It is intended that the early morning call shall 
awaken from slumber all the inmates, and from that moment 
until at evening, when, with natural and healthful fatigue, they 
do, at the retiring signal, quickly fall asleep again, their minds 
and powers shall be fully taxed and their energies diredled in new 
and healthful channels. The discipline of prisoners in a Reform- 
atory is, therefore, different from that of other prisons, where only 
safe-custody and orderly behavior is required. In a Reformatory, 
where the purpose is to train up the inmates to new habits of self- 
reliance and self-control, to good moral behavior and successful 
citizenship, a more stridl and effective disciplinary rigime is 
necessary. It is a common error to suppose that all prisoners 
need only an opportunity, together with sympathizing persuasion, 
to at once earnestly engage themselves for their own welfare and 
reformation. The truth is that a large proportion of the prison- 
ers, even in the best Reformatories, are not thus motived and 
capable ; many will not voluntarily take the prescribed training \ 
they must, at least at first, be compelled. Speaking generally, it 
may be said that the extent of prisoners' cooperation for their own 
benefit by the prison training will not reach beyond the limit of 
leniency by their governors. The more of indulgence, the less of 
useful effort by the prisoner. Sentimentalism in a Reformatory is 
to its strong supports, its means of training, what the dry rot is 
to the beams of a building. The outward appearance is attradlive, 
but there is no strength ; it must fall. Our interest in and sym- 
pathy for young criminals should not exceed our sympathy for 
their innocent vi<5lims. The State's purpose is public protedlion 
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by the reformation of the criminal, from crimes — a purpose not to 
be forgotten by those who administer the prisons. 

Trades Instruction. 

The industrial status of the inmates on tHeir admission to the 
Reformatory shows the need of their industrial training while im- 
prisoned, and of good adjustment or re-adjustment of their eco- 
nomic life when they are released. 

Of the 1,400 odd men here, only twenty-four (or less than two 
per cent) had trades on their admission, and these were among the 
least remunerative of trades ; fifty-seven per cent were, previous 
to their arrest, capable of earning less than $5 per week, and 
twenty per cent from $8 to $10 per week. All these tradesmen 
and others were incapable of close and continuous application in 
labor, and so were but fugitively engaged or occupied, by which 
fault their legitimate income was still further reduced. 

The Reformatory gives good instruction in thirty-four differ- 
ent trades, covering six mechanical groups, as follows : Wood- 
working and Finishing ; Metal Working ; Construdlive and 
Fitting ; Domestic ; Decorative and Liberal ; Typographical and 
Bibliopegic. Eleven hundred and six of the 1,400 inmates are 
now regular pupils in these classes, the remainder having gradu- 
ated, being physically incompetent for trades work, or had trades 
on admission. One hundred and twenty thousand feet of floor 
space is devoted to these classes. Of the 329 men paroled during 
the year, 324 went to the trades acquired here, four had trades 
when received, and but one received no trades instrudlion. 

Manuai. Training. 

The Manual Training Experiment, instituted at the begin- 
ning of the year, mentioned in the Report for 1895, ^^s progressed 
well, having regard to the embarrassments of it and the novelty 
of it for the purpose intended. It seems not impossible that the 
success of the experiment the coming year, when it is to be con- 
dudled better and on a larger scale, may greatly aid in solving the 
problem presented to the prison managers of New York by the 
new Constitution and the Laws : to keep the prisoners constantly 
employed without producing commodities of value. It is probably 
destined also to reveal another useful agency for the reformation 
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of very defedlive and incorrigible criminals. The summary 
of results stated below will not appear to be unimportant when it 
is noted that the pupils, all of them, were irresponsive and incor- 
rigible under the quite unusual array of operating agencies of the 
Reformatory rigime ; that the expert instrudlor at first seledled, 
while well qualified technically, was insufi&ciently aggressive for 
the class of pupils sought to be trained ; that the teachers seledled 
from among the better inmates as assistants were untrained, and 
so scarcely competent ; and that the coercive measures necessary 
to interest the uninterested of the pupils had then been tempor- 
arily suspended. 

There were, during the year, assigned to this class 141 men 
of all the groups and sub-divisions of groups for the completest 
possible adaptation of exercises to the end in view. Of the 141, 
improvement is shown by the severest test of improvement in the 
general ledger of records of every inmate as to twenty-eight of 
them ; improvement is shown and reported by the instrudlor, as 
to seventeen ; and partial improvement (of mattoids) is made in 
school work but not in trade, as to six; thirteen were withdrawn for 
invalidism, incorrigibility, etc. ; thirty-six are, to date, still irre- 
sponsive ; and thirty-nine were too recently assigned to warrant 
expedlations of improvement now. 

The Manual Training Experiment Class will now, at once, 
be increased to 225, and during the year to 500 pupils. 



Nothing worthy of note has been done, during the year, with 
the plan to better utilize food for reformation, mainly because the 
facilities — kitchen and dining rooms — have not been constru<5led. 
The improvements which must needs be first made are progress- 
ing, and at the opening of next springtime the buildings and 
facilities necessary for the diet experiment will be promptly pro- 
vided, and the experiment will be made. 



There is every probability that the usefulness of the Refor- 
matory to the State will remain unimpaired during the year before 
us. The staff of assistants to the General Superintendent is 



greatly strengthened, there is to be more time for the inmates to 
receive the training here provided, which will enable still closer 

classification and further organization, while past experience must 
give increased skill in administration. 

[Signed'] Z. R. Brockway, 

General Superintendent. 




Income and ExpeandatMre 



jt^URKWlTH is presented a statement of the receipts and dis- 

^^ bursements for the year ending September 30, 1896. In 

the consideration of the various items, no account has been taken 
of the value of the labor performed by inmates on constni<5lion or 
in special duties. 

COST OF MAIXTENANCE, YEAR 1896. 

Salaries of officers $3»499 92 

Wages and Labor 58,698 71 

Board allowance 13,111 59 

Expenses of managers 506 28 

Provisions 35,323 04 

Household stores 8,675 60 

Clothing — 31.^ 78 

Fuel and Light 17,891 60 

Hospital and Medical supplies 684 42 

Ordinary repairs 4,86249 

Transportation of inmates ii,379 93 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

General $3,532 93 

Educational 4,630 20 

Ice and Water 3,02946 

Military 657 65 

Physical training 272 46 

Photographs 268 95 

Postage 1,679 83 

Amusements .. 1,23463 

Stationery 2,438 41 

Telegraph and Telephone 621 16 

Arms and Ammunition 21 64 

Funeral expenses 35650 $18,74382 

Total __ $204,867 18 
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Cost of Shops, Farm and Garden over earnings, inclusive 
of cost of Technological classes, carried on for in- 
struction simply, and inclusive of Manual Training 
classes. (This does not include the earnings of trades 
classes for produdlion enumerated below, with or with- 
out incidental instrudlion) ^7,688 94 

Gross cost of maintenance $212,556 12 

[The incidental and other income, reducing the above-named gross cost of 
maintenance, amounts to $32,281.38 (as itemized under the head of "Trade-Class 
Earnings'*). The net maintenance cost for the year was thus $180,274,74]. 

SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

Roads and Walks Appropriation $5,00000 

Expended to September 30, 1895 .__ $4,417 91 

Balance since expended. 582 09 

$5,000 00 

Improvements and Facilities Appropriation $75,000 00 

Expended to September 30, 1896 %^'^^777 76 

Balance unexpended 63,222 24 

$75,uoo 00 



ANALYZED PER DIEM MAINTENANCE COST. 

(Per capita. Average number of inmates, 1,354). 

Salaries of Officers, Wages and L,abor, including Board allowance 15.2 

Expenses of Managers and Officers o.i 

Provisions 7.1 

Household stores 1.8 

Clothing 6.4 

Fuel and Light 3.6 

Hospital and Medical supplies o.i 

Ordinary repairs 1,0 

Transportation of inmates 2.3 

Miscellaneous t,.j 

Trades teaching ^ 1.5 

Total, in cents 428 



CASH, DEBT, AND PROPERTY STATEMENT, 1896. 
Cash on hand : 

September 30, 1895 $39^554 I5 

September 30, 1896 50,857 46 



Increment $11,303 31 
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Balance of debts due the Reformatory after 
deducting amount due for prisoners* 
deposits : 

September 30, 1895 $24,471 15 

September 30, 1896 14,040 69 

Decrement $9,430 46 

Value of property on hand, exclusive of funds 
and investments : 

September 30, 1895 $116,031 48 

September 30, 1896 _ __. 107,593 71 

Decrement $8,437 77 

Appropriations drawn from State of New York : 

Maintenance Appropriation $155,000 00 

Improvements and Facilities Appropriation 31,069 67 

Roads and Walks Appropriation $582 09 

Improvements and Facilities as per AA (Chapter 

345) 11,777 76 

Cost of Maintenance over Hamings 180,274 74 

$203,937 90 $203,937 90 



TRADE-CLASS EARNINGS. 

Detailed statements are set forth below of the incidental in- 
come from Trade-classes, carried on for both instrudlion and 
produdlion : 

Hardware DfiPARXMENX. 

(Including E. & M. Pattern Department). 

Cr. Manufadlured goods . $57,210 50 

Dr. Expended for foremen $4,787 00 

Expended for commissions i>o47 79 

Expended for discount and interest 755 62 

Expended for machinery and tools 4,436 33 

Expended for teaming 930 25 

Materials consumed 30,845 37 

Bad debts 4,950 96 

Amount gained or earned 9,457 18 

$57»2io 50 $57,210 50 
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Wood-Working Department.* 

Cr. ManufaAured goods and amount received for piece- 
work ._ $24,605 53 

Dr. Expended for foreman — $78000 

Expended for commissions 4 99 

Expended for teaming 62 00 

Expended for machinery and tools i|043 28 

Bad debts 9^7 4i 

Materials consumed.. - 8,353 46 

Amount gained or earned i3>374 38 



$24,605 53 $24,605 53 



Clothing Department.! 



Cr. Received for piece-work $5,3^583 

Dr. Expended for machinery and tools.-- _._ $21704 

Expended lor foreman 1,31250 

Expended for teaming 3651 

Expended for supplies -__ — - 29381 

Bad debts-. 14967 

Amount gained or earned 3,30630 



$5,315 83 $5,315 83 



Cane-Seat Department t 



Cr. Received for piece-work $1,124 ^4 

Dr. Expended lor machinery and lools --. $11624 

Expended for teaming 16 01 

Expended for foreman ..- 13200 

Amount gained or earned _-. 85989 

$1,124 14 $1,124 14 

Umbrella Department.! 

Cr. Received for piece-work $7,162 95 

Dr. Expended for foremen $1,29996 

Expended for teaming 196 27 

Expended for machinery and tools 303 76 

Amount gained or earned 5,362 96 

$7,162 95 17,162 95 



♦This department is carried on partly on State account and partly under the 
piece-price plan. 

tThese departments are carried on under the piece-price plan. 
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Restaurant. 

Cr. Amount received for meals $12,198 42 

Dr. Expended for wages $74200 

Expended for provisions, etc io.794 85 

Amount gained or earned , 661 57 

I  

$12,198 42 $12,198 42 

Photo Department. 

(This department is carried on for instrudlion mainly, with incidental produdl 
for home and other use). 

Cr. Received for work done $1,48240 

Dr. Expended for machinery and materials $1,031 45 

Bad debts 147 86 

Expended for foreman 1,044 00 

$2,223 31 
Cost of department over earnings 740 91 

$1,482 40 $1,482 40 



TRADES-CLASS INVESTMENT, 1896. 

This statement shows the investment in trades-classes, carried 
on for produdlion and instruction : 

The present investment is : 

Property $72,080 90 

Cash 21,417 18 

Balance of debts 25,026 09 

Total $118,524 17 

This amount is derived as follows : 

Earnings, 1886 $13,608 09 

Earnings, 1887 65,460 96 

Earnings, 1888 19,303 78 

Earnings, 1890 20,652 52 

Earnings, 1891 37,9i4 76 

Earnings, 1892 40,019 72 

Earnings, 1893 53,458 47 

Earnings, 1894 32,109 85 

Manufacturing Appropriation 50,000 00 

Manufadluring Appropriation, 1890 50,00000 

Earnings, 1895 39,633 58 

Earnings, 1896 32,281 38 

Earnings re-transferred from maintenance to maru- 

faduring 27,134 39 
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Earnings transferred to maintenance, 1888 
Earnings transferred to maintenance, 1889 
Earnings transferred to maintenance, 1890 
Earnings transferred to maintenance, 1891 
Earning^ transferred to maintenance, 1892 
Earnings transferred to maintenance, 1893 
Earnings transferred to maintenance, 1894 
Earnings transferred to maintenance, 1895 
Earnings transferred to maintenance, 1896 
The present investment is 



$34,000 00 
23,450 00 
20,000 00 

44,994 76 
45,000 00 
32,560 00 
60,000 00 

39,837 51 

63,211 06 

118,524 17 



$481,577 50 $481,577 50 



ANALYSIS OF PROPERTY. 



Department. 



Cabinet 

Tin 

Broom 

Boat 

Packing-case 

Clothing 

Wood-carving 

Parole Men's Store Account.. 

Restaurant 

Hardware 

Novelty . ._. 

Eledlric and Marine Supply.. 

Photo and Etching 

Umbrella 



Totals 



Machinery 
and loots. 


Goods 
Avatlahte. 


Total. 


$3,272 84 
986 19 
293 28 

452 39 

1,744 53 
877 06 

19.165 93 

6,186 or 

55685 

2,371 38 
611 91 


$1,538 87 

571 62 

125 90 

1,562 82 

1,415 n 

""26 7S 

393 34 
29,098 07 

loi 08 
224 09 

364 07 

140 12 


$4,811 71 

1,557 81 

419 18 

1,562 82 

1,868 16 

2,744 53 
877 06 

26 78 

393 34 
48,264 00 

6,287 09 

780 94 

2,735 45 
752 03 


$36,518 2n 


$35,562 53 


$72,080 90 




Statistics of Inmates. 



Q^IXCE tbe optmsi^ of the Insdtistxoa — in July. 1S76 — to the 
<^^ck>ae of the presesit fiscal year, ^-159 tnmatfs irere receiYed 
at the Ref rjcmatofy, Paxtkrnlars in respect to the ages, terms <^ 
fietetiti#»^ antecedents, etc., of those inqvisooed, as appearing on 
the ItL^uakmsd reg^isters, are presented herewith : 



GOTERAI. 



T^-itkl osaiber fccetYcd stflce die opeam^ of die Instztntioo >>K30 

T<7tkl ssflBber dfiKlnssed 6.>i5 



ItuferE-stUi^ retsined from parole and nov in cnstodj 52 



fr»oo«^' ooant, September jtjv i^ i.>r3 



^ 



T^X;^! mtmfjfer of inmates fecehned S->59 

ii^mtimctd for definite terms 431 

5kmlenced for indefinite terms* 7.r«^ 

KELATmC TO DEFIXTTES. 

I^^fmit^-s received 43' 

r^re^ly sentenced here by the State Courts So 

\nrt6t\y sentenced here by the United States Courts 141 

TTHtMfirTTtd from other State Prisons in> 

Transfcrrred from Rochester State Industrial School 21 

431 

* By indefinite term will tje understood a period of detention limited only by 
th'- maximum term provided by the Penal Code for the particular crime of each 
priHfjntzr. 
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Definites discharged 413 

Details — 

Discharged by expiration of sentence 377 

Pardoned by the Governor 4 

Pardoned by the President 3 

Sentence commuted by the President i 

Escaped, not yet retaken 2 

Committed suicide i 

Died while incarcerated 2 

Re-transferred to State Prison 15 

Transferred to Criminal Insane Asylum 3 

Returned to Industrial School 4 

Transferred to Penitentiary (erroneously committed here) i 

RELATING TO INDEFINITEvS. 

Indefinites received l-,!^ 

Details — 

Sentenced by State Courts 7,7o6 

Sentenced by United States Courts 2 

Indefinites discharged 6,405 

Details — 

Absolutely released without parole 21 

Paroled 5,083 

Discharged from the Reformatory by expiration of maximum 

term 411 

Pardoned by the Governor 9 

Pardoned by the Governor while at Insane Asylum i 

Died at Insane Asylum 2 

Pardoned by the President i 

Killed by an inmate i 

Killed by accident . 3 

Committed suicide while incarcerated 4 

Died at Reformatory from natural causes 121 

Released by habeas corpus 5 

Returned to place of convi<5lion, warrants untenable 6 

Sentence superseded 5 

Transferred to Auburn State Prison and now there remaining-. 21 

Discharged from Auburn State Prison 387 

Discharged from Auburn State Prison by special order of Man- 
agers 6 

Pardoned from Auburn State Prison 2 

Died in Auburn State Prison 14 

Transferred to Clinton State Pri.son and now there remaining-. 2 

Discharged from Clinton State Prison 215 

Died in Clinton State Prison 2 

Transferred to Criminal Insane Asylum and now there remaining 26 
Discharged from the Insane Asylum by expiration of maximum 

term 20 
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Discharged from the Insane Asylum by special order of Man- 
agers and placed in care of relatives .- 12 

Escaped, not yet retaken 3 

Discharged by expiration of maximum term, upon escape 19 

Died upon escape 2 

Sentence superseded upon escape i 

INDEFINITES PAROIvED. 

Total number paroled 5.083 

Details — 

Sent out of State and therefore absolutely released at date of 

parole 151 

Correspondence and condudl maintained for six months or 
more and then absolutely released from further liability to 

sentence here 3,182 

Correspondence and condu<5l now maintained, the period of 

parole not having expired 163 

Correspondence ceased, thus failing to fulfill obligations, and 

lost sight of 449 

Discharged by expiration of maximum term __ 680 

Died 22 

Sentence superseded while on parole ,--_ 71 

Returned to Reformatory by arrest 345 

Returned to Reformatory voluntarily 20 

Returned to the Reformatory 365 

Details — 

Re-paroled 168 

Discharged by special order of Managers 3 

Discharged from Reformatory by expiration of maximum term. 51 

Pardoned by the Governor i 

Died at Reformatory . 4 

Died at Auburn State Prison i 

Remaining at Reformatory 49 

Transferred to Auburn State Prison and there pardoned i 

Discharged from Auburn State Prison 61 

Transferred to Clinton State Prison and now there remaining- _ 3 

Discharged from Clinton State Prison 20 

Eloped I 

Transferred to Auburn State Prison and now there remaining-- i 

Transferred to Criminal Insane Asylum and now there remaining i 

Paroled a second time 168 

Details — 

Sent out of State and therefore absolutely released at date of 

parole 4 
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Correspondence and condu<5l maintained for six months or 
more and then absolutely released from further liability to 

sentence here 65 

Correspondence and condudl now maintained, the period of 

parole not having expired 14 

Correspondence ceased, thus failing to fulfill obligations, and 

lost sight of 13 

Discharged by expiration of maximum term 39 

Died 2 

Sentence superseded i 

Returned to Reformatory by arrest 28 

Returned to Reformatory voluntarily 2 

Returned a second time 30 

Details — 

Re -paroled 13 

Discharged by special order of Managers 2 

Discharged from the Reformatory by expiration of maximum 

term 5 

Remaining at Reformatory 2 

Discharged from Auburn State Prison 4 

Discharged from Clinton State Prison 3 

Pardoned from Clinton State Prison i 

Paroled a third time 13 

Details — 
Correspondence and condudl maintained for six months or 

more and then absolutely released from further liability to 

sentence here 2 

Correspondence and condu<5l now maintained, the period of 

parole not having expired i 

Discharged by expiration of maximum term 6 

Returned to Reformatory by arrest 4 

Returned a third time 4 

Details — 
Re-paroled i 

Discharged by special order of Managers i 

Discharged from the Reformatory by expiration of maximum 

term 2 

Paroled a fourth time i 

Details — 
Returned to Reformatory by arrest i 

SUMMARY. 

Total number paroled 5,083 

Details — 

Absolutely released 3>404 

On parole, not yet absolutely released 640 

Discharged from the Reformatory by special order of Man- 
agers 6 

• Discharged by expiration of maximum term 783 
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Died 28 

Sentence superseded 72 

Transferred to Auburn State Prison and now there remaining-- 3 

Discharged from Auburn State Prison 63 

Transferred to Auburn State Prison and from there pardoned-- i 

Transferred to Auburn State Prison and there died i 

Transferred to Clinton State Prison and there remaining 3 

Discharged from Clinton State Prison 23 

Transferred to Clinton State Prison and from there pardoned - i 

Transferred to Criminal Insane Asylum and now there remaining. i 

Returned to Reformatory and now in custody 52 

Returned to Reformatory and eloped i 

Pardoned by Governor- __ i 

RATIO OF PROBABI^E REFORMATION. 

Total number paroled (of these, 168 were paroled twice, 13 three 

times and i four times) 5,083 

ESTIMATE OF THOSE REFORMED. 

Served well and earned their absolute release 3,249 

Serving well on parole now 178 

Absolutely released because paroled out of the State, correspond- 
ence and condu(5l maintained for six months or more loi 

One half of those who, being sent out of the State and abso- 
lutely released at date of parole, ceased correspondence and 

were lost sight of 27 

One half of those discharged by maximum expiration 439 

One half of those lost sight of 231 

Total 4,225 or 83.1% 

Returned to Reformatory and now there remaining 52 or i.o^J) 

Died 29 or 0.6% 

PROBABLY RETURNED TO CRIMINAL PRACTICES AND CONTACT. 

One half of those who, being sent out of the State and abso- 
lutely released at date of parole, ceased correspondence and 

were lost sight of 27 

One half of those discharged by maximum expiration ._ 440 

One half of those lost sight of 231 

Sentence superseded 72 

Transferred to State Prisons and now there remaining 7 

Total ni^^"^ 153% 

RATIO OF PROGRESS AS TO REIyEASE OF PRISONERS PAROI.ED. 

Whole number paroled 5,083 

After only twelve months 410 or 8.o'/r 

After from thirteen to fifteen months 1,181 or 23.3 '/r 

After from sixteen to eighteen months 756 or 14.9% 

After from nineteen to twenty-four months 1,075 or 21.19^ 
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After from twenty-five to thirty-six months 1,066 or 21.0% 

After thirty-six months 595 or 11.7% 

The average detention before parole was 22.8 months. 

PAROIvE STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1896. 

Total number paroled 329 

Details — 

Served w^ell and earned their absolute release 83 

Correspondence and condu(5l now maintained, the period of 

parole not having expired 165 

Ceased correspondence, thus failing to fulfill obligations, and 

lost sight of 68 

Discharged by expiration of maximum term 2 

Died on parole, doing well up to time of death 2 

Sent to other prisons while on parole 2 

Returned to Reformatory by arrest 7 

RATIO OF PROBABI^E REFORMATION OF MEN PAROI^ED DURING 
THE FISCAI, YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1896. 

Total number paroled (of these, 18 were paroled for the second 

time, and i for the third time) 329 

ESTIMATE OF THOSE REFORMED. 

Served well and earned their absolute release 83 

Correspondence and condu(5t now maintained, the period of 

parole not having expired 165 

One half of those who ceased correspondence while on parole.- 34 
One half of those whose maximum term expired while on 

parole i 

Died, doing well up to time of death 2 

Total 285 or 86.6% 

Returned to Reformatory 7 or 2.1% 

PROBABLY RETURNED TO CRIMINAL PRACTICES AND CONTACT. 

One half of those who ceased corrCvSpondence while on parole-- 34 
One half of those whose maximum term expired while on 

parole i 

Sent to other prisons while on parole or known to have resumed 

criminal pra(5lices 2 



Total 37 or 11.2% 



Olograph Seal Com peed i mm 



'ylr'HESE tables are compiled from information relating to 7,706 
^^ of the 7,708 inmates indefinitely sentenced. Of one, an 
illiterate foreigner, no reliable data could be secured ; another 
refused to give any information as to his family or past life. 

RELATING TO PARENTS OF INMATES. 

HEREDITY. 

Insanity or epilepsy in ancestry 919 or 12.0% 

DRUNKENNESS (iN ANCESTRY). 

Clearly traced 2,895 or 37.5% 

Doubtful 861 or 11.3% 

Temperate 3,95oor5i.2% 

EDUCATION (in ANCESTRY). 

Without any education 1,007 or 13.09^ 

Simply read and write 2,099 or 27.495? 

Ordinary common school or more 4,213 or 54.6% 

High school or more 387 or 5.0^^? 

PECUNIARY CIRCUMSTANCES (iN ANCESTRY). 

Pauperized 268 or 3.59^ 

No accumulations 6,233 or 80.9% 

Forehanded 1,205 or 15.6% 

OCCUPATION (in ancestry). 

Servants and clerks 781 or 10.1% 

Common laborers 2,819 or 36.5% 

At mechanical work... 2,593 or 33.7% 

With traffic 1,341 or 17.5% 

The professions (so-called): 

I^aw 35 

Medicine 60 

Theologry _ 31 

Teaching 46 

Total 172 or 2.2'^ 



RELATING TO INMATES THEMSELVES. 

ENVIRONMENT. 

[a] Charadler of home : 

Positively bad 3,624'or 47.0% 

Fair (only) 3,184 or 41.3% 

Good 898 or 11.7% 

[6] Duration of home life : 

Left home previous to lo years of age 281 or 3.6% 

Left home between 10 and 14 years of age 470 or 6.7% 

Left home soon after 14 years of age 2,563 or 33.0% 

At home up to time of crime 4,392 or 56.7% 

As to the 3,314 homeless : 

Occupied furnished rooms in cities 1,249 or 37,7% 

Lived in cheap boarding-houses ( itinerant ) 611 or 18.4% 

Lived with employer 667 or 20.1% 

Were rovers or tramps 787 or 23.8% 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Without any education (illiterates) 1,404 on 8. 3% 

Simply read and write (with difficulty) 3,189 or 41.3% 

Ordinary common school 2,852 or 37.0% 

High school or more 261 or 3.4% 

INDUSTRIAL. "^^ 

Servants and clerks 1,836 or 23.8% 

Common laborers 4,407 or 57.6% 

At mechanical work 1,114 or 140% 

Idlers 349 or 4.6% 

CHARACTER OF ASSOCIATIONS. 

Positively bad 4,164 or 54.0% 

Not good 3,352 or 43.6% 

Doubtful 81 or 1.0% 

Good 109 or 1.4% 

NOMINAL RELIGIOUS FAITH OR TRAINING. 

Protestant 3,366 or 43.4% 

Roman Catholic 3,577 or 46.2% 

Hebrew 523 or 7.2% 

None 240 or 3.2% 



* It should be stated that those who claimed some occupation were, as a rule, 
not regularly employed, nor steady, reliable workmen. 
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NATURE OF OFFENCE. 

Against property 7>i69 or 93.0% 

Against the person 495 or 6.4% 

Against the peace 42 or 0.6% 

AGE ON ADMISSION. 

Between 16 and 20 years of age 4,382 or 56.8% 

Between 20 and 25 years ot age 2,580 or 33.5% 

Between 25 and 30 years of age 744 or 9.7% 

CONDITION OF INMATES OBSERVED ON ADMISSION. 

PHYSICAL. 
[a] As to Health : 

Debilitated or diseased 264 or 3.4% 

Somewhat impaired 425 or 5.6% 

Good health 7,017 or 91.0% 

[6] As to Quality : 

lyow or coarse 2,368 or 30.7% 

Medium 3,212 or 41.7% 

Good 2,126 or 27.6% 

MENTAL. 

[a] Natural Capacity : 

Deficient 89 or 1.2% 

Eair (only) 1,139 or 14.7% 

Good 5,958 or 77.3% 

Excellent 520 or 6.8% 

[b] Culture : 

None 3,285 or 42.7% 

Very slight 2,784 or 36.1% 

Ordinary 1,458 or 18.9% 

Much 179 or 2.3% 

MORAL. 

[a] Susceptibility to Moral Impressions (estimated): 

Positively none _ 2,735 or 35.3% 

Possibly some 2,956 or 38.4% 

Ordinarily susceptible 1,640 or 21.3% 

Specially susceptible 375 or 4.8% 

[dj Moral sense (even such as shown under examination, 
either filial afife(5tion, sense of vShame or of personal 
loss;: 

Absolutely none 2,453 or 31.8% 

Possibly some 3,042 or 39.5% 

Ordinarily sensitive 1,723 or 22.4% 

Specially sensitive 488 or 6.390 
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RATIO OF PROGRESS IN THE GRADES.* 

Of the present 1,355 indefinite inmates, there reached the Upper 
First grade : 

After only six months 66 or 4.9% 

After from seven to nine months 57 or 4.2% 

After from ten to twelvemonths 25 or 1.8% 

After from thirteen to eighteen months 41 or 3.0% 

After from nineteen to twenty-four months 40 or 3.0% 

After from twenty-five to thirty-six months 41 or 3.0% 

After from thirty -seven to forty-nine months 24 or i.S% 

Total - 294 or 21.7% 

In progress now 1,061 or 78.3% 

The grade status of the 1,355 indefinite inmates now here is as follows : 

In the lyower First or neutral grade 498 or 36.7% 

In the Upper First or probationary grade 298 or 22.0% 

In the Second grade 485 or 35.8% 

In the Third grade 74 or 5.5% 

PERIOD OF DETENTION OF PRESENT INMATES. 

Of the present 1,355 indefinite inmates, there have been here : 

I^ess than one year : 502 or 37.0% 

One year and less than two .. 412 or 30.49?? 

Two years and less than three 223 or 16.5% 

Three years and less than four 146 or 10.8% 

Four years and less than five 65 or 4.8% 

Five years and more 7 or 0.5% 

Average period of detention of present indefinite inmates : 20 months. 



* The minimum of time required to reach the Upper First or probationary 
grade, preparatory to release, is six months. 




The School of Letters, 



^'^to^^ a, d, cam., uirkctok. 



THIC SPKCIAI. UvCTURK COURSES. 

l*iiOl'\ W, H, CJfAI'MAN'S KKPORT. (lECTURKR). 

'^r HK iuHtruiflion given in the lecture department of the School 
Vtl^ of letters in a part of the general scheme of reformation for 
which the Inntitntion is maintained. 

The specific aim co-ordinated to this general aim may be con- 
sidered in the wen tanght, and the wor/^ undertaken. 

TiiK Mhn. 

Hanging in age from sixteen to thirty, with an average age 
about that of men in college, there are observable the same difFer- 
t'uces in capacity and training as appear among college men. 
'l*hey are, on the whole, i!jtelle(5lually more mature than men of 
the same age found in the schools. I^acking in the school train- 
ing of the hitter class, the men here have received a peculiar and, 
in many ways, valuable training in the school of the world, which 
has sharpened them and given a certain pra(5lical turn to their 
thinking. 

In fgotism they etiual, if they do not exceed, college upper- 
class men. 

They possess a certain intellectual alertness that is quick to 
discern truth or error. 

With this alertness is a certain skeptical .spirit which habitu- 
ally tjuestions the ct)rreotness of .statements made. 
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The membership of the classes in the le(5lure department is 
made up of those who have passed through the intermediate 
grades of the Reformatory School of I^etters, and those whose 
training, in public or private schools before their incarceration, has 
fitted them for doing the advanced work of this department. This 
latter class includes graduates from academies and high schools, 
and occasionally under-classmen in colleges. What at first seems 
a very marked and undesirable disparity in age, and preliminary 
training, disappears in the practical work of the classes, where 
the peculiar maturity of intelledl of the men deficient in early 
school training, enables them to do quite as satisfactory work as 
those whose preliminary training might be counted more fortun- 
ate. These statements apply only to a portion of the population, 
which, of course, includes many men of low mental quality, men 
who can never reach the ledlure department of the School of 
Letters. 

The Work. 

The aim of all the lecflure work is practical. The narrow 
limits of institutional life, which allow, on an average, less than two 
years for the training of a man for free life in society, makes it 
imperative that certain fadls, of immediate and constant use to the 
men, shall be presented. That which shall be useful and helpful 
is the thing which it is desirable to teach. 

Two main purposes are kept constantly in view : intellectual, 
and moral qidckening. It is believed that the best results in char- 
ac5ler development are to be obtained by the symmetrical training 
of these powers together rather than of each in isolation. The 
men are trained to think, to feel, and to act. 

The Lectures. 

Four ledlures are delivered each week, one each in Pra(5lical 
Ethics, Nature Studies, History, English and American Litera- 
ture. The ledlures are attended in the Chapel, which is splen- 
didly adapted to the purpose, and is fitted up with stereopticon, 
blackboards, maps, charts, etc. 

Each member of the class, on entering the Lecflure Hall, re- 
ceives a printed Outline (usually four pages) of the ledlure to be 
delivered. 
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The members of the class have the privilege of addressing 
notes to the le(5lurer, asking for additional information on any of 
the subjec5ls treated. 

Ethics Ci.ass. 

The class in Pradlical Ethics is made up of the brightest men 
in the Institution, including the inmate teachers of the School of 
Letters. The average number is about 300. Any member forfeits 
his class privileges when reduced to the Second Grade. As mem- 
bership in the class is counted a distincflion, men in the lower 
classes are ambitious for promotion, and men who have been re- 
duced are anxious to be restored. That this should be so is easily 
understood when it is known that every man is on an equal foot- 
ing with every other member of the class, and with the Instrudlor. 
There is the greatest possible freedom of debate and discussion, • 
in which any man, who wishes, may take part. Questions are 
asked of any member of the class, or of the Instrudlor. The class 
is a check upon any abuse of these privileges, for where there are 
so many keen, alert minds ready to challenge any statement of 
fadl, or of theory, it is dangerous for a man to make rash state- 
ments, as some member of the class is sure to call him to account. 
Though the sessions of the class are an hour and a half in length, 
it is very seldom that the bugle for dismissal does not sound in 
the midst of a very spirited and interesting discussion, which the 
class reludlantly leaves. The work of the class is usually intro- 
duced by a brief ledlure by the Instru(5lor. The purpose of this 
is to clear the way of difficulties, and to indicate the methods of 
approach by which the truth may be reached. The Instru(5lor 
does not give the class the truth. The class and the Instrudlor 
are discoverers. It is believed that a truth which a man discovers 
for himself is of greater importance to him, than that discovered 
for him, without any effort of his own. This is especially true in 
morals, and it may be doubted whether moral truth, gained at sec- 
ond, or third hand, has much pradlical value. 

The work of the class during the past year has covered the 
general field of morals. In addition many social questions have 
been studied with great interest and, it is believed, with profit. 
During the progress of the Housesmiths' strike in New York City, 
the class was divided into two sedlions : one impersonating the 
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employers, the other the employees. Citizens were invited in to 
sit as a Committee of Arbitration and heard the statement of fa(5ls, 
and arguments made by both parties to the dispute. Other ques- 
tions discussed have been : ' ' The Ethics of the Venezuelan Dis- 
pute." ''The Ethics of the Raines Liquor-Tax Law," ''What 
Attitude Should the United States Maintain Toward Cuba?" 
"The Relation of the State to the Liquor Traffic," "The Ethics 
of Gambling-," "The Ethics of the Money Question." 

The class has been honored during the 3^ear by the presence 
of distinguished teachers and thinkers, who have added greatly to 
the interest and value of the sessions which they attended. Among 
these visitors were Mr. F. H. Wines, of Illinois ; the Hon. Frank 
B. Sanborn, of Concord, Mass.; the Hon. Mr. McMullen, of In- 
diana; the Rev. Dr. Smith, of Minneapolis, Minn.; Professor 
Janes (President of the Brooklyn Ethical Society) ; Prof. J. W. 
Jenks, of Cornell University, and Professor Faulkner, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Nature Studies Class. 

The class in Nature Studies numbers on an average about 400 
men. These men are of lower attainments than the members of 
the Ethics Class, and in many instances, though not always, of 
lower intelledlual and moral quality. Some will be promoted to 
the Ethics Class during their stay in the Institution. 

The aim of the work is to awaken in the men an interest in 
Nature and to stimulate the imaginative faculty, which, in many, 
is very inactive, and in some instances seems almost, or quite, 
wanting. It is believed that the awakening of the imaginative 
faculty and the development of an interest in natural obje(5ls, may 
lead up to an appreciation of the creative thought, which has 
fashioned all these marvels, and so make possible the growth of 
the man's moral and spiritual nature, and a better conception of 
moral and religious duties. 

As to form, the aim is to make these Nature ledlures simple 
and entertaining. The story of Nature has to be put in a lang- 
uage which the men can easily understand, and in a popular 
way that will interCvSt them. By the use of objedls, charts, black- 
board drawings and stereopticon slides the attention of the men is 
attracted through the eye, as well as the ear. 
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The field traversed with the class has been an extensive one, 
beginning with studies about the stars, then passing to studies 
about the earth, including the sea, the land, rivers, lakes, etc. 
Several months have been spent with studies in Natural History, 
which has been, perhaps, the most interesting field traversed. 

While the Instrudlor does the most of the work, members of 
the class are encouraged to describe objedls seen, or places visited. 
Occasionally members of the class display close powers of observ- 
ation. The interest of the class is evidenced by the large number 
of rocks, plants and insedls coUedled by the men on the farm, and 
brought to the class for identification. By questions on natural 
objedls, or pi(5lures of objedls, the class is led to observe closely, 
and to mark resemblances and contrasts. 

History Class. 
The class in History numbers about 200 men. One half of 
the year was spent in the study of ' ' American Politics, ' ' the rest 
of the year in the study of general history. The purpose of the 
study is to put the men in pOvSsession of the fa(5ls necessary to an 
intelligent appreciation of the privileges and duties of American 
citizenship. Popular measures are occasionally discussed by 
members of the class, and during the Presidential campaign, one- 
third of each ledlure period was used for the study of current 

political events. 

Literature Class. 

Number of men, 425. It is the convicSion of the Instrudlor 
that work in English and American Literature is particularly cal- 
culated to produce a refinement of thought and feeling in the 
class of men whose birth and training has left them deficient, 
especially in sensitiveness. 

While a general survey of English and American literature is 
made with reference to its historical development, it seems best 
that with the men in the Reformatory, this should not be the sole 
end, nor the highest end. While every work of literary art is the 
produ(5l of certain influences, it is better that our men should ap- 
preciate a masterpiece in itself, and feel its power, than that they 
should know all about the forces that united to produce it, and 
yet not get the spirit of the work itself. The aim is to get the men 
immersed in the poem, or play, so that they shall be moved by its 
passion and touched by its power. That this is in some measure 
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possible is evidenced by the almost breathless interest manifested 
during the reading of literary masterpieces. I have been sur- 
prised at their appreciation of the beautiful in literary art. 

The Result of the Work. 

What are the results of your work ? is a question frequently 
heard. In an institution like this, where there are a great num- 
ber of helpful, reformative influences all the time in operation, it 
is not easy, indeed it is not possible, to say to just what influences 
a certain result is due. In his conta(5l with the men the Instrudl- 
or observes with pleasure the development that is in progress. 
Intelledlual development is very marked. How much of this 
comes from the School of Letters, and how much comes from other 
Institutional sources, cannot be known; it seems fair, however, to 
attribute some of it, at least, to the former source. 

The work of the classes, as measured by the monthly exam- 
inations, is very satisfactory. The standard required for passing, 
is 75%. The work of the four classes for the month of Oc5lober, 
as shown by examination results, is as follows : 

Number 

Class. examined. Passed. Failed. 

History 201 188 13 

lyiterature 412 388 24 

Nature Studies 392 350 42 

Ethics (September) 278 246 22 

Of the papers marked ' * Passed, ' ' the percentages of the 
greater number were 85, or more, and quite a number deserved 
and were marked 100. 

The mechanical execution of the examination papers, in 
many instances, is of an unusually high order. The penmanship 
and spelling compare more than favorably with what one sees in 
similar work done in academies and colleges. 



School Director's I^eport, 



2TOWHERE in the world of educational labor are there §p:eater 
^•' diffictjlties to be overcome, should there be such pedagogi- 
cal skill employed, and, it should be added, are there broader 
fields for peculiar reward than is realized in an honest effort to 
evolve from a criminous being a better semblance of a moral and 
intelleclaal man. 

The School of Letters does not aim to take young fellows 
from the lowest walks of life, some of whom cannot read or write 
at all, many of whom know little of multiplication or division, 
mr^t of whom know positively nothing of the simplest processes 
in factoring and decimals, and, in one year, to return them to the 
world educated and intellectually developed men. Rather, with 
proper consideration for the conditions peculiar to the en\nron- 
ment here, the aim is to grade and s>'stematize the school work in 
MK'h a way that our inmates, of whatever mental or moral con- 
(Ut'um, can be taught, really, substantially, thoroughly taught, 
not Jn subjeAs covering a wide range of thought and investiga- 
tiV^ti— as will be seen by studying the outline given below — but in 
an intense and vivid application of mind to practical business 
mathematics and to proper expression in language. It is aimed 
tr> make up in concentration what is necessarily sacrificed in the 
f>readth of the instrudiion given. 

A complete and accurate summar>' of the nature of the work 
miotic by the Schrx^l Department during the fiscal year ending Sep- 
ten)l>er .y>, 1H96, is given in the following outline : 

r>P:XKRAL SUMMARY. 

I'rof. A. I). Call, Duector. 

Prof. Wm. H. Chapman, Lecturtr. 

NumVK-r of inmate instructors. 21. 
NunilK-r of visiting instructors (inmates). 12. 

379 
{b) Examinations, 15 hours. 
(6) " lb '' 







HOTRS r>F LNSTRrCTIOX 


\. 


AkfTifMivTrc : 


{(1) Recitations. 60 hours. 


2. 


\,\S(,v\r,v. : 


id) *' 60 '' 
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3 Lecture : 

{a) Ethics Le<5lures, 60 hours. Examinations, 18 hours 

{b) Nature Studies. ___ " 40 " *' 12 *' 

ic) Literature '* 60 " " 18 " 

{d) History " 60 ** " 18 " 

(e) Third Division Class, " . 39 " 



AVERAGK ATTENDANCE. 

Arithmetic and History 1,343 Language and Literature 1,349 



SUMMARY OF WORK DONE BY PUPILS. 
Ftrsl Term — 

Number promoted 744 

No apparent progress 285 

Number reduced 11 

Number in "A" Class 215 

Excused 90 

Total 1,375 

Second Term — 

Number promoted 819 

No apparent progress 269 

Number reduced 9 

Number in "A" Class 187 

Excused no 

Total 1,394 

Third Term — 

Number promoted 629 

No apparent progress 325 

Number reduced 36 

Number in "A" Class 199 

Excused 183 

Total 1,362 

Number of pupils paroled 329 

Number of pupils otherwise discharged 102 

Total 431 



A summary of the work covered by the men leaving the In- 
stitution during the fiscal year is interesting. 

Out of the four hundred and thirty-one men leaving the Insti- 
tution, seventeen were foreigners, entering unable to speak the 
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English language, fourteen of whom became able to * * pass * * in 
their work satisfa<5lorily in the English classes, five of whom 
reached the Intermediate grade, three the Academic grade and 
one became a teacher. Eighty-eight could read and write no 
language at all upon entrance, all of whom could read and write 
before leaving, with the exception of two, who became insane. 
Twenty of these men reached the Intermediate grade and ten 
the Academic grade. Two hundred and fifty-five entered the 
Primary grade, two hundred and four of whom were advanced to 
the Intermediate and Academic grades, whereas there were only 
fifty-nine who entered the Intermediate standing; there were one 
hundred and fifty-seven who graduated from it ; and, while only 
twelve came to us of the Academic Class, there were one hundred 
and forty-seven men who were of this class upon departure, seven- 
teen of whom were teachers in the School of Letters. 



NATURE OK vSTUDIES. 

Lecture division. Number of pupils. 

•*A" Class. 195 

Subject taught — First term — Ancient History. 

Second term — Mediaeval History. 

Third term — Modern (European) History. 

Fourth term — United States History (American Politics). 

Lecture division. Nuynber of pupils. 

• ' A " and ' • B " Classes. 405 

Subject taught — literature : 

Study of popular authors, EnT:lish and American. 
Prose and poetry. 



Lecture division. Nuynber of pupils. 

"A" and "B" Classes. 405 

Subject /aw^*-///— ICthics (Sunday sessions): 

Le(5lures covering''gencral field of ICthics, followed by 
discussions upon pra(5lical problems of the day, par- 
ticular attention beinpr griven to latter-day social prob- 
lems. 



Lecture division. Number of pupils. 

Intermediate I. and II. [ 

Primary I. and II. 1 ^^'^ 

Subject taught — Nature vStudies (vSunday sessicms): 

Beetles, bupfs, flowers, and the like. 

Familiar ledlures on the vStars, the ICarth, including 
land and sea, Physiologry and the laws of health, 
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Primary II. [Two seiftions]. 102 pupils. Term, four months. 

Modifiers, quality words, plurals regularly and irregularly formed; use of 
apostrophe; memory gem and composition each lesson; imagination 
exercises. 

Primary III. [Three sedlions] . 80 pupils. Term, four months. 

Quotation marks, quality words, comparison, pundiuation, letters of 
friendship and business; memory gem and spelling lesson; imagination 
lessons. 

Primary IV. [Three sedlions] . 77 pupils. Term, four months. 

Name words — common and proper; uses of capital letters, abbreviations, 
use of comma; easy letter- writing, oral exercises, spelling, etc. 

Primary V. [Two se<5lions] . 1 10 pupils. Term, four months. 

DiflScult word-building; new words and their uses each lesson; changing 
declarative sentences to interrogative sentences, etc. ; devices used in 
each lesson; transposition. 

Primary VI. [Two se<5lions] . 55 pupils. Term, four months. 

Simple word-building; language taught by use of chart ; pi<5lures and 
other devices — new each lesson ; simple word-building — ^to simple sent- 
ences. 

Evening Kindergarten. 33 pupils. Special work. 

FOREIGN CLASSES. 

Pupils. Pupils. 

French 3 German 7 

Russian 7 Hungarian 3 

Italian 8 

Instru<5lion in the English language. Taught by translation; object lessons 
and the like. 



ARITHMETIC DIVISION. 
Set I. 70 pupils. Term, four months. 

Percentage, profit and loss, partial payments; review; trade discounts. 

Set II. 68 pupils. Term, four months. 

Ivinear measurements; square mea.sure, concrete application; cubic meas- 
ure, pra<5\ical application; miscellaneous problems in measurements. 

Set III. 80 pupils. Term, four months. 

Fra<5lions, continued; diflScult multiplication of fra<5lions; division of 
fra<5lions; complex forms; general review; price, quantity and bills. 

Set IV. 86 pupils. Term, four months. 

Fra(5lions — fundamental work; addition — application; subtraction — appli- 
cation; general review; simple multiplication. 

SetV. [Two se<5lions] . 102 pupiLs. Term, four months. 

Review of decimals, fa<5lors, cancellation, least common multiple, greatest 
common divisor and application ; pra<5lical concrete work. 
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Set VI. [Two se<5lions] . 159 pupils. Term, four months. 

Decimals — fundamental rules; subtra<5lion, addition of decimals ; multi- 
plication, simple division; general application. 

Set VII. [Two sedlions . 131 pupils Term, four months. 

Denominate numbers, — tables; difficult multiplication, — tables; difficult 
division, — tables; general application in pra<5lical work, involving the 
tables learned. 

Set VIII. [Three se<5lions]. 1 11 pupils. Term, four months. 

Notation and numeration to 1,000,000; the four rules, continued; numbers 
to 10,000 — addition, subtradlion, multiplication and division; pra(5lical 
application in concrete work; review. 

Set IX. [Three sedlions]. 104 pupils. Term, four months. 

Numbers to 10,000 — addition and subtradlion ; multiplication tables and 
reversals; simple concrete work; United States money introduced. 

Set X. [Two se<5lions] . 70 pupils. Term, four months. 

First Month — Mental arithmetic, for one halt hour ; slate work in addi- 
tion, subtra<5lion, multiplication and division of numbers up to and 
including 30, — all possible combinations; attention lessons. 

Second Month — Attention lessons ; mental arithmetic ; all possible com- 
binations up to and including 50; slate work; drill on preceding combin- 
ations. 

Third Month — Attention lessons; mental arithmetic, continued ; all pos- 
sible combinations up to and including 100. 

Fourth Month — Review, drill and clinch the work of the preceding three 
months. 

Evening Kindergarten. 33 pupils. Term, four months. 

First Mo7ith — Mental arithmetic, half hour of slate work ; addition, sub- 
tra(5tion, multiplication and division of numbers resulting to and includ- 
ing 10; obje(5l lessons and pidlures; exercise on the "clock dial " and 
revolving blackboard ; attention lessons. 

Second Month — Work of the first month continued up to and including 
19; attention lessons ( R. B. B. ); mental arithmetic; vslate work; obje<5l 
and pidlure lessons. 

Third Month — Attention lessons and mental arithmetic, continued ; all 
possible combinations up to and including 30 ; slate work; obje<5l and 
pi<5lure lessons. 

Fourth Month — Review, drill and clinch the work of the three preceding 
months. 



This report would not be complete without reference to the 
work which has been started in connedlion with the Manual 
Training Class, having for its aim the development of mental 
quickening and self-control. 
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Since the beginning of the Intelledlual branch of the Manual 
Training Class, mental power among vSome of the members has 
been manifestly improved, slowly but .steadily. 

The following summary of records, compiled from careful 
comparisons of markings in the evening classes, speaks well for 
the men who have partaken of this method of instrudlion. 

Thirty-three per cent, have shown more or less improvement 
in their evening classes. Thirty-one per cent, have passed their 
arithmetic examinations in the evening cla.sses the last month 
(Odlober) with high percentages, something which they had 
heretofore been unable to do. 

Thirty-six per cent, have shown no improvement, the necCvS- 
sit}' for disciplinary treatment causing their occasional absence 
and militating against progress. 

The work, though in its infancy and largely experimental, 
promivSes much reward toward the development of the men whom 
it aims to assist. This so-called Intelledlual part of the work, so 
auspiciously begun under the Manual Training Department, is 
founded on the general principle that wholesome ideas, properly 
associated, lead to habits of right thinking, w^hicli in turn makes 
more easily possible a higher condition for living. The work, 
necessarily slow, aims to be thorough and interesting. 

In conclusion : It is hoped that in the ^-ear to come a more 
thorough and pra(5lical work wdll be accomplished in the School 
of Letters than in years past. A building devoted wholly to 
school w^ork, with the new apparati so essential to real progress, 
together wnth the possibility for more hours of instrudlion under 
the new law relating to Convidl Labor, certainly makes the pros- 
pedls in this department brighter than ever before. 

Respedlfully submitted, 

A. D. Caij.. 



ClT^HE founders of this Reformatory accepted it as an axiomatic 
^^ truth that mere intelledlual culture, even though supple- 
mented by moral instrudlion, is insufficient to protedl society 
against the vicious and to hinder the increase of the criminal 
classes. Since 93 per cent, of the crimes committed in America 
are against property, the conclusion was justifiable that the pos- 
session of the means of supplying the reasonable wants of life 
would constitute the safest assurance against the return of law- 
breakers, especially youthful and venial offenders, to criminal 
habits. The injundlion was therefore imposed upon the Refor- 
matory inmate, as one of the chief conditions of his eligibility for 
release, that he be able to earn his own livelihood. From the 
establishment of the Institution, at which time industrial educa- 
tion in our own country had received scarcely any attention, 
especial pains were constantly exercised by the management to 
inaugurate branches of manufacfturing, the pursuits of which 
would furnish useful mechanical employment. But the training 
afforded by the industries for produ(5lion was found inade- 
quate, and trade classes were consequently organized. Manu- 
fadluring from time to time was checked and partially eliminated 
by legislation ; trade instru(5tion thrived from its inception in 
virtue of the native fertilit}^ of the soil in which it was planted. 
The trades-school system now in vogue here is the outgrowth of 
13 years of careful application, adaptation and development of the 
industrial arts to the diversified needs of this sequestered com- 
munity. Its existence has passed beyond the experimental stage, 
having already borne fruit, and the training has come to form an 
integral part in the process of reclaiming to citizenship the moral 
and usually mental sluggishness gathered into prison cells largely 
from the slums of cities. The Technological Department assumes the 
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responsibility of providing with a trade every prisoner received into 
the Institution not so equipped upon his admission. In the ex- 
tensive range of handicrafts offered it presents admirable facilities 
for accomplishing this purpose. The school occupies buildings 
constru<5led for its specific use, and its instrudlion — ^with the 
single exception of the moulding class — is wholly differentiated 
from that incident to the work for profit in the manufadlories. 
The class rooms are spacious; the equipments, as lathes and work- 
benches, are identical in size with those employed in operative 
industries ; the exercises are not performed in miniature as in 
many schools, but are carried out in full proportions, such as 
would supply adlual competition in business life ; the pupils are 
men in years and not boys. The average trade course as outlined 
extends with no vacations through twenty months, which is also 
the average term of confinement within this asylum for criminals. 
Has the inmate the privilege of seledling his trade? No 
question is oftener asked by the visitor and inquirer about trade 
instruction than this. In so far as his choice may harmonize with 
the course to be pursued as revealed by the diagnosis of his case, 
he has, but no further. The visitor thinks the naming of his 
trade by the prisoner a gracious and humane privilege; the comp- 
trollers of the Reformatory have found it to be an unreliable and 
dangerous criterion. All sorts of trifling and whimsical influences 
prompt a newcomer to his selection. An ignorant comrade may 
have told him, while he was awaiting in jail his transference from 
the county in which he was convi(5led, that plumbing was the 
only trade taught here worth having, while another acquaintance, 
who possibly was once an inmate himself, may have advised him 
to take bricklaying for the supposed reason that at that he would 
be able to earn his parole more quickly. Within a day or two 
after his arrival, the recruit is given an audience with the General 
Superintendent. At this conference the prisoner undergoes an 
exhaustive and catechetical interrogation which as a rule dis- 
closes his species of criminality, and plans are there formulated for 
the treatment to be applied. The nature of the employment of 
his ancestors and relatives, as well as the tendencies of the subjedl 
himself, are influential in fixing upon a trade for the novice. The 
majority does not express a choice. In certain other individual 
cases, where the granting of employment is vouched for by a 
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manufadlurer or business man friendly to the family, the particu- 
lar vocation to be thus prepared for may determine the trade to 
which the subje(5l is assigned. Once placed at a trade, he is held 
rigidly to its pursuit. Changes are rarely made and never until 
the learner has shown unmivStakably by indefatigable application 
his inability to make progress. 

In this compulsory educational establishment there are cer- 
tain peculiar conditions touching the relation of the prisoner to 
his trade learning which serve as potent incentives to adlion. 
The neophyte, arriving at a class room and beholding about him 
one- or two-hundred fellow beings thoroughly aroused and deeply 
intent on plying the details of their tasks, at once catches the pre- 
vailing spirit of animation and unconsciously follows example. 
It is a rare exception that the inmate does not take kindly to the 
work. Selfishness a(5ls as a powerful stimulus. Even the crudest 
and most ignorant subje(5l is impressed by the monetary value of 
the knowledge of a trade. The population of the Institution, 
numbering about 1,500 with officials, forms such a large consum- 
ing agent that it needs call forth a quantity of raw material which 
in its preparation for the maintenance of one department by an- 
other, necessitates the pradlical application of the mechanic arts. 
In each trade division, work thus a certain number of men em- 
ployed on what is locally termed State-mechanical construdlion 
and repairs. They are chosen from among the most advanced 
pupils, and as the chara(5ler of the work offers greater variety and 
liberty of movement, it constitutes an extra incentive to progress 
in the regular school routine. But incomparably the most effe(5l- 
ive cause tending to concentrate the interest and energies of the 
prisoner upon his trade work takes a hold deeper down near the 
vitals of the reformative principle and lies in the fadl that the 
subje<5l is a prisoner, and that his release from restraint depends 
in part upon such advancement. The showing made at his trade 
forms a component item in the monthly recapitulation of the in- 
mate's record by which his progress in the Reformatory is judged, 
thereby direcflly lessening or prolonging the period of his deten- 
tion here. To reach the upper grade and gain his parole is an 
ambition ever present in his mind inspiring him to adlion. 

Beyond the scope encompassed by the casual observer lie hid- 
den in this industrial institute various processes conducive to the 
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prisoner's progression, which are revealed only by a closer 
scrutiny of the training here established. One of these worthy 
of notice is the nicety with which the inmate's labor assignment 
or the daily work he is given to perform, is correlated to his trade 
teaching. It is the pradlice to place him as far as possible at 
labor having a connection with or supplementing his trade in- 
strudlion, this rule being enforced by the administration with an 
unswerving invariableness. No foreman nor officer about the Insti- 
tution has authority to change the work or duties of a prisoner, 
however humble such duties may be, without the sandlion of the 
General Superintendent. And this is never granted by the Gen- 
eral Superintendent until the prison registers, which show min- 
utely every adl — school, trade, labor and condudl mark — have 
been carefully examined, and the possible consequences of the 
change upon the training and treatment of the subjedl considered. 
The welfare of the inmate is held uppermost in mind and is not 
made vSecondary to the sordid regard of how his services can be 
made to ])ring the greatest pecuniary return to the State. In con- 
formity with this scheme, evening cabinet-making pupils work 
(lays in the cabinet industry; similarly members of the bravSS- 
smithing class make and repair metal patterns for the use of one- 
hundred moulders; machinists and blacksmiths perform in the 
hardware shop the numerous hand and machine operations of fit- 
ting up castings as they come from the foundry and assembling 
them into the completed producfl ready for the market ; clothing- 
cutting pupils are kept occupied in the clothing industry. These 
industries are branches of the manufadluring department of the 
Reformatory, and are divStindl from the State-mechanical divivSions 
of labor for the maintenance of the place to which reference has 
been made previously. There are not enough different industries 
within the prison to thus afford a pra(5lical application for all 
tlie trades taught in the Technological Department, but as far 
as they go their co-operation with the trades-school aids materi- 
ally in the training and development of practical mechanics. 

Not the leavSt of the means employed for leading the pupil 
along the pathway of his prescribed trade is the vSupplying for his 
perusal of technical literature. Trade journals form a consider- 
able portion of the mail matter received at the prison, and in 
various instances, to meet the wants of large classes, several copies 
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of a periodical are taken. Their distribution is in the care of the 
librarian. The bindery first places a manilla board covering upon 
them, after which they are ready for delivery. This latter is 
efFedled systematically, so that a tradesman receives a journal de- 
voted to his individual craft. The library contains a small collec- 
tion of scientific and technical treatises and trade manuals which 
are furnished to the inmates upon application. 

The inmate as a rule passes through the graded exercises 
of his trade course, acquiring moderately fair skill as he pro- 
gresses. But I would not be understood as conveying the idea 
that all the students advance regularly along the prescribed 
routine and become with no difficulty nor interruption finished me- 
chanics. Side by side with the advantageous conditions for trade 
instrudlion alluded to, there exist also formidable hindrances 
which impede healthful progress. These are due to peculiarities 
in the materials supplied. In the majority of inmates received 
there is an entire absence of any kind of wholesome training, not 
only of mechanical skill but of anything which has called for appli- 
cation, fixedness of purpose, or concentration of thought. Observa- 
tion and discriminating powers are lamentably deficient in them. 
They exhibit an astonishing ignorance of common things; the 
terms straight, square, vertical and perpendicular convey no well- 
defined meaning to their minds. Many such upon their arrival 
here, if taken on a tour of observation through the different trade 
class rooms, would doubtless be unable to give the names of more 
than a dozen tools seen during the test. In this group, mental 
powers and natural mechanical capabilities may not be wanting; 
they may be present as in the child undeveloped, and only a 
greater time may be needed to remedy the defe(5ls. Some few 
cases arise wherein the inmate fritters away his time, hesitating 
to apply himself diligently to the acquisition of a trade on the 
ground that it will never be of use to him as he does not intend 
to follow it. Fanciful notions of easier means of support may 
possess his mind, or false hereditary pride concerning the respec5l- 
ability and dignity of labor exist among his feelings. The latter 
is an a(5lually observed circumstance, and in the convicSl appears 
pitifully ludicrous. This class of obstacles is usually righted by 
a firm enforcement of the established discipline compelling trade 
learning. 
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The aggregate enrollment of pupils in the trades-school from 
October I, i<S95, to September 30, 1896, was 2,111. The excess 
of this over 1,810, which is given elsewhere in the Reformatory 
stati.stics as the number of men confined within this Institution 
for the same period, is accounted for by the fadl that some in- 
mates received instru(5lion in two trades. The subjoined tabula- 
tion shows the distribution of the pupils among the various 
claSvSes, and also other particulars : 



Totil 
a tendance. 



BiikinpT .. .. .. 31 

Barberinp: 92 

Bookbinding: 4() 

Brass-sniithinpT 5S 

Bricklaying' 129 

Cabinet-making: 34 

Can^entrj' ..__ . 191 

Clothinff-cultinp: . . 42 

Cooking . .._ 42 

Dynamo-tendin<j: _. _ S 

Frescoing- .._. .. .._ 96 

Hardwood-riiiishin.G: .. 30 

ITorscslicK'inu: . ._ . 5} 

House-paintin'!: __ 26 

Iron-forginu: __ . 4S 

^I.ichine-woodworking . 26 

Machinists'. ._ 131 

Moulding ._.__.... 212 

Music . -_ .._-._. 58 

Pattern-making 5 

Photography and Etching 22 

Plastering "^7 

Plumbing 109 

Printing ._ .. __ 104 

Shoemaking ... 3c) 

Sign-painting . ._ 29 

vSteam- fitting .__ 40 

vStenography and Tyi)ewriting _ 58 

Stone-cutting 60 

Tailoring 17 

Telegraphy 7 

Tinsmithing 62 

Upholstering 54 

Wood-carving 34 

Wood-turning 27 

Not classified 



AvetQi^e 
attendance. 

9 

4« 

24 
25 
89 
18 
140 

29 
15 

5 

59 
20 

16 

32 
29 
12 

85 

144 
22 

4 
10 

52 

71 
61 

25 
21 

24 
33 
32 
12 

3 
35 
31 
17 
17 



Graduated 
from class. 

16 

II 

2 

17 

4 
8 

2 
9 

4 

15 

6 

3 
2 

I 

2 

71 

7 
I 

I 

5 
16 

15 



5 

»7 
12 

I 
6 
6 

8 

4 



Paroled to 
trade em- 
ployment, 

9 

3 
I 

10 

7 
18 

9 

ID 

2 

T 
/ 

4 

3 
2 

5 
I 

12 

2 



2 
6 

13 
12 

3 

3 
I 

8 

3 
5 

8 

3 
I 

2 

2 



Totals 2,111 



277 



// 



177 



--^i*^^ iili 



62 
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The aggregate enrollment of pupils in the trades-school from 
Odlober i, 1895, to September 30, 1896, was 2,111. The excess 
of this over 1,810, which is given elsewhere in the Reformatory 
statistics as the number of men confined within this Institution 
for the same period, is accounted for by the fadl that some in- 
mates received instrudlion in two trades. The subjoined tabula- 
tion shows the distribution of the pupils among the various 
classes, and also other particulars : 

Total Ave^a^e Graduated ^fZde^em 

attendance, attendance, from class. Mnyment 

Bakinpf 31 9 

Barberinp: 92 48 16 9 

BookbindinpT 4() 24 11 3 

Brass-smithinpf 58 25 2 i 

Bricklaying 129 89 17 10 

Cabinet-niakinpf 34 18 47 

Carpentry ._ 191 140 8 18 

Clothinp:-cuttinpf 42 29 2 9 

Cooking: 42 15 9 ID 

Dynamo-tendinp: -_8 5 4 2 

Frescoing- .. .__ 96 59 15 7 

Hardwood-finishinc: 30 20 6 4 

Horseshoein.uf 5^ 16 3 3 

House-paintin'i: 26 32 2 2 

Iron-forpfiner -.-■- ..._ 48 29 i 5 

Miichine-woodworkinpT ._ 26 12 — I 

Machinists' ._. ._ 131 85 2 12 

Mouldin.if -_ _ 212 144 71 2 

Music 58 22 7 

Pattern -niakinpf 5 4 i __ 

Photography and Ktchinjf 22 10 12 

Plasterinjr S7 52 5 6 

Plumbinjar 109 71 16 13 

Printingr 104 61 15 12 

Shoemakinji: 30 25 __ 3 

Siffn-paintinp: 29 21 __ 3 

vSteam-fittinp: 40 24 5 i 

Stenog^raphy and Typewriting - 58 33 17 8 

Stone-cntting: 60 32 12 3 

Tailorinjf 17 12 __ 5 

Telegrraphy 7 3 i __ 

Tinsniithinp: 62 35 6 8 

Upholstering: 54 31 63 

Wood-carving: 34 17 8 i 

Wood-turning: 27 17 42 

Not classified _____ 2 

Totals 2,111 --- 277 177 
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Of the 329 men paroled during the past year 177, or 54 per 
cent., went diredlly to employment at trades acquired at the Re- 
formatory. ' These figures show corredlly the ratio of the number 
of paroled men, securing upon their departure positions as crafts- 
men, to the whole number paroled. But a just estimation of this 
most pradlical test of trades teaching should include the further 
consideration that 64 men were discharged from the Reformatory 
at the expiration of their maximum terms, and that these men, 
having been detained here longer and thereby having received 
more trade instruc5lion, were almost invariably better equipped 
in this respedl than the average prisoner who earned a parole. 
Men absolutely released do not thereafter report their circum- 
stances to the General Superintendent, so that no data are at hand 
concerning the vocations adopted by them, but it is fair to sup- 
pose that a large percentage, by reason of their superior training, 
found employment at their respedlive trades. 

Conjunctive with their trade lessons, the learners toiling in 
those branches to which a knowledge of draughting is helpful, re- 
ceived instru(5lion in mechanical drawing. As instances of crafts- 
men to whom this subjedl is not considered needful, barbers, 
bookbinders, printers and shoemakers may be specified. The 
drawing class assembled one evening a week and was attended 
by 938 men, of whom 230 completed the course of .study. Scien- 
tific workmanship is not sought in this department, the time 
allotment being inadequate. The aim is to impart to the students 
simply such useful principles as will enable them to read and in- 
terpret shop drawings. A synopsis of the work .shows : geomet- 
rical definitions and problems, copying easy sketches wath special 
attention to learning scale drawing, orthographic proje(5lions of 
geometric models, detail drawing from models of machine parts, 
and the studying and explaining of finished drawings. Trades- 
men in artistic lines, as wood-carvers and frescoers, omit the 
machine drawing and substitute therefor free-hand sketching. The 
length of the course is fourteen months. The .students are divided 
into graded .secSlions, each under the guidance of an inmate in- 
stru(5lor, carefully chosen for the purpose. A normal drawing class 
for the coaching of inmate teachers holds sessions at stated times. 

From Od:ober to May, inclusive, there met weekly a class in 
eledlricity numbering 26 pupils, which was instru(5led in the 
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theory of the science as far as such is essential to the education 
of a practical workman. The subjects taken up included electro- 
statics, voltaic cells, electromagnetism, simple eledlrical measure- 
ments, eledlro-plating, call bells and annunciators, telephones, 
dynamos, arc and incandescent lighting, motors, and eledlric rail- 
ways. The information was imparted by ledlures illustrated ex- 
perimentally with suitable apparatus which the class possesses. 
Supplemental to the ledlure room lessons a thorough inspedlion 
and study of our own lighting plant was made. Written exam- 
inations were held every month. Eight pupils had the further 
opportunity afforded by the adlual work of caring for the dyna- 
mos and motors about the Institution. Two men were paroled to 
positions in eledlrical stations for which their training here fitted 
them. 

Every one of the earlier years of the past decade witnessed 
the addition of some new trade to the list of those already taught 
in the Reformatory, but the limit in the variety of manual arts 
that could be introduced into our school, as rendered possible by 
the available means to condu<5l classes in them and by the situa- 
tions for their followers obtainable in the localities to which 
paroled men are sent, was attained a few years since. During 
every subsequent year, however, a few classes were, one by one, 
disunited from the industries carried on here for profit or for the 
institutional maintenance, and were fitted out and reorganized as 
distindl undertakings, the increased benefit redounding to the 
pupils from such separations always warranting the change. Two 
examples of the foregoing occurred within the period covered by 
this report. A baking class, for instrudlion purely, began its 
sessions on January 30, 1896. Equipments for its use were pro- 
vided for 12 men in apartments discontinuous with the bake-shop 
wherein the baking for home consumption is done. The noviti- 
ates under the guidance of a citizen preceptor, pursue, five after- 
noons a week, a series of graded lessons devised to afford pradlice 
in all parts of the trade. Graduates from the school of cooking 
are assigned to learn baking and vice versa. On September 7, 
1896, a class in tailoring commenced operations. Prior to the 
formation of this class the tuition in tailoring was that which 
was apportioned to a pupil's lot who served as a work- 
man in our domestic tailor shop, where production and not 
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instrudlion held the ascendency. With this arrangement it not 
infrequently happened that a man was kept at some one process 
long after he had mastered the details of it, while he possibly 
remained ignorant of other operations that constitute equally as 
important divisions of his technism. Proficient pupils were ad- 
vanced and entrusted with the more skilled parts of the work to 
the exclusion of duller ones, upon whom there was not time for 
bestowing the care and patience essential to their making pro- 
gress. The tailor shop was called upon not only to manufacflure 
garments falling stridlly within the province of the tailoring trade, 
but to do all sorts of miscellaneous sewing and mending exadled 
by the entire prison population. The quantity of this latter kind 
of work was considerable, and the men vSeledled for its execution 
were thus diverted from any profitable instrudlion. The class 
was organized to insure more speedily practical training in tail- 
oring to those inmates appointed to take up that branch, and who 
would be dependent upon their knowledge of the craft in earning 
a livelihood when liberated. Accommodations were provided for 
12 pupils. They meet forenoons five days in the week. It is in- 
tended to enlarge the membership to 28. The scheme is eventu- 
ally to alternate this work with that of clothing-cutting, the 
pupils to take up the former days and the latter evenings. 

The extensions and improvements to the Reformatory build- 
ings made within the year have offered to the industrial art 
workers nurtured in the trades-school, unusually valuable oppor- 
tunities. Under the supervision of a small number of citizen 
foremen, corps of inmate artisans, — chiefly masons, carpenters 
and painters, — have eredled several strucftures located here and 
there about the grounds, besides remodelling the interior of one 
or two older buildings. Enumerating the principal additions 
begun and now in process of construdlion, there are : a bath- 
house, 35 by 194 feet, one story in height, and adjoining, on the 
west, the late Novelty Works; a two-storied edifice, 26 by 50 feet, 
superimposed upon the central sedlion of No. i Shops and de- 
signed for the needs of the photographic and engraving depart- 
ment; an enlargement, 41 by 75 feet, to the Boiler House, for use 
as a coal depository, comprising a substory overlayed at the 
ground level by a floor of steel I-beams having the intervals 
arched with brickwork, and an enclosure above ground covered 
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by a steel trussed roof; and lastly, a wing extending northward 
from the Administration Building, a portion, 19 by 24 feet, of 
which annex will be utilized for office purposes, while the re- 
mainder, a pavilion, 30 by 45 feet, will serve as an ante-room for 
visitors. These improvements, begun in June, furnished up to 
September 30, employment to an average of six stone-cutters for 
100 days, 17 bricklayers for 54 days, 19 carpenters for 66 days, 
and six painters for 53 days. None of them are completed and 
the work is continuing. Out of a legislative appropriation of 
$75,000.00 granted for carrying on these building operations, 
there is yet available for finishing constru(5lions started and for 
making further changes, approximatel}^ $60,000.00, which fadl 
holds out f avorable'prospedls that in the succeeding year an abund- 
ance of trade pradlice will be supplied from this source. 

There have been construdled by the technological classes for 
the use of the wood-turning sedlions 1 1 lathes similar to the one 
portrayed herewith. The design was wrought out by the force 
in the Trades-School Office ; the patterns were made by the pat- 
tern-making class ; the castings were moulded by the pupils 
learning moulding ; while the machinists' class did the necessary 
machine-tooling and fitting to produce the finished lathes. Pro- 
jedls of this chara<5ler, embodying essentially pra(5tical exercises, 
evoke the best skill developed among the pupils and are executed 
by the * * State-mechanical ' ' divisions of the trade classes. These 
lathes have a swing over bed of 13 inches, and a length of bed of 
five feet. The beds, legs and other stationary parts are made 
heavy to afford rigidity. A unique feature of the machine is the 
clamping device. By a movement of the lever through one- 
quarter of a revolution the carriage is simultaneously gripped to 
both the hand-rest and the V-ways upon the bed. This mechan- 
ism permits the placing of a cross-piece between the two side 
girders of the bed, and midway from the ends, which brace aids 
in maintaining the alignment of the centers. Eleven new lathes 
were completed and put into operation, with results so satisfactory 
that the building of 15 others was immediately commenced. 

The main bulk of the efforts exerted for the advancement of 
the interests of the trade classes have been expended upon min- 
ute details of an importance not deserving a mention singly, but 
of a decided significance in the totality. Easy it is to comprehend 
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how a revision of the course of study made in this class, a correc- 
tion of an error or strengthening of a weak part accomplished in 
that, and an addition of a new machine supplied to some other, 
can be extended throughout 35 separate classes without eiFedling 
signal or apparently noticeable alterations in any individual in- 
stance. The year's work in the Trades-School Department has 
been fruitful of such gradually ena<fled betterments. No class 
has retrograded ; not a few have materially improved alike in 
facilities possessed, curricula followed and results achieved. A 
half-dozen itemized particulars will suffice to illustrate. In cab- 
inet-making there was prepared a new and carefully planned 
gradation of pradlice tests set forth by drawings suitably adapted 
to bench use. For the wood-carvers considerable labor was de- 
voted to the execution of designs that, following in an orderly 
sequence, would furnish technically useful discipline and typify 
different styles of ornament. The appurtenances of the steam- 
fitting class were augmented by an outfit which enabled the car- 
rying on of the work quite as in adlual business performances. 
Four booths, 8 by 8 feet, on a platform raised somewhat above 
the floor were partitioned off and each provided with radiators. 
These and also a boiler, steam-pump, injedlor, steam-trap, and 
other fittings disposed conveniently about the room are conne(5led 
and afterward rearranged to give instru(5lion in their usage and 
application conformably to the different systems of steam-heating. 
To the paraphernalia in the machine shop came the acquisition of 
a twist drill grinder and a revolving pyramidal case, both for use 
in the tool room, and of a power hack-saw for general shop pur- 
poses. An increase to the appliances belonging to the machine- 
woodworking class was made by the transfer from the cabinet 
manufadluring industry of a Fay's No. 5 universal woodworker — 
a complicated machine affording excellent training in its adjust- 
ment and manipulation. The outlined pursuits of the carpentry 
class were amended to good account by the insertion of more 
house-construdtion exercises. A regrouping of the benches gave 
the necessary space to accommodate two buildings 14 feet in 
height, one with floor surface 14 by 14 feet, and the other 15 by 
24 feet. Five lessons requiring 186 hours to complete them are 
spent upon such construdlive pradlice. The house-building divi- 
sions engage, on an average, 18 carpenters. To facilitate the 
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classification of the work and aid in confining the pupils to their 
respedlive lessons, one house is undergoing the rough processes, 
as placing joists and setting studding, while the other is receiving 
the finishing touches, the workmen being accordingly divided 
into two squads. 

Most telling of the results deriving origin from trade teach- 
ing are those to be found in the industrial and technical pursuits 
embarked in by the Reformatory graduates when returned to free 
citizenship. To exemplify, some cases are hereunto appended: — 

Consecutive Number 6889 was admitted March 5, 1895. Had 
been previously a cabinet-maker's apprentice. Received instruc- 
tion in same trade here. Paroled July 6, 1896, finding employ- 
ment at cabinet work; wages $28.00 per month. 

Cons. No. 71 1 1 arrived July 13, 1895. Formerly employed as 
bookkeeper, salary not stated. Learned stenography and type- 
writing in our trades- school. Paroled August 7, 1896, and secured 
work at his trade, receiving $32.00 per month. 

Cons. No. 7089 was brought to the Reformator>' July 2, 1895. 
Prior to his commitment had followed the vocation of professional 
jockey, his pecuniary returns therefrom netting him at one time 
$8,500.00 per year. Was taught frescoing here. Paroled August 
II, 1896, entering a painter's employ in the capacit}^ of frescoer; 
wages $1.50 per day. 

Cons. No. 6624 was received September 22, 1894. Had before 
worked in a stable, and as a delivery boy. Was assigned to learn 
printing at this Institution. Paroled April 9, 1896, to a position 
at his trade, earning $12.00 per week. 

Cons. No. 6685 reached here Ocftober 27, 1894. Preceding his 
arrest had been a race track book-maker's clerk. Pursued in our 
trades-school the courses of molding and clothing-cutting. Par- 
oled February 10, 1896, and obtained a situation as a cutter; sal- 
ary $52.00 per month. 

Cons. No. 7144 came to the Reformatory August 21, 1895. 
Had been in the past a bookkeeper and salesman at $23.00 per 
week. While here took up bricklaying and plastering as trades. 
Paroled August 26, 1896. Went to work as a bricklayer; wages, 
$60.00 per month. 
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Cons. No. 7087 made his entrance into this Institution July 
27, 1895. ^o^ some time back had been engaged in the occupa- 
tions of advertising solicitor, clerk, bartender, proprietor of 
saloon, lastly stock keeper with income of $12.00 per week. 
Acquired the machinists' trade here. Paroled August 26, 1896, 
getting employment as a machinist; earnings $2.25 per day. 

Cons. No. 6267 was admitted December 11, 1893. Formerly 
had filled a place as bookkeeper. Was taught stenography and 
typewriting in our trade class. Paroled May 9, 1895, to a clerk- 
ship at the Reformatory while seeking a position elsewhere. 
Left here January i, 1896, engaging as a stenographer and book- 
keeper, receiving $75.00 per month. 

The higher and nobler intellec5lual and moral effedls of trade 
teaching upon the convi(5l are likewise direcflly traceable. The 
learner becomes awakened to a realization that accuracy and 
neatness have not only a marketable value but a charm and beauty 
peculiar to themselves. Just to the extent that taste is developed 
will a desire for a higher existence be enkindled. It is a con- 
stantly recurring and pleasing gratification to note the new hopes 
aroused in the minds of the pupils as they first experience the 
consciousness of an ability adlually to shape and produce useful 
articles of skill. Habits of thrift are inculcated. To have in hand 
the resources of gaining an honest living materially strengthens 
the power to resist the impulse to secure a dishonest one. A note 
that came to the writer's desk a few days since from a pupil mak- 
ing a request about the details of his trade most clearly elucidates 
this. We quote the subjoined extra (ft : "If you will grant me 
the opportunity of learning job composing in connedlion with m}' 
knowledge of type-setting, I can assure you of my leading an 
honest life. Such knowledge would be the means of a more 
thorough reformation in me than all the coercive power that could 
be brought to bear. " It is simply impossible that a man should 
pass through a course of trade-school lessons without the exercise 
of considerable thinking, and it is equally impossible that he 
should use such thinking power without important mental and 
moral improvement. It may be of interest to remark that train- 
ing of the nature here mentioned is diametrically antagonistic to 
the idea given expression in an occasionally advanced criticism 
that the reformatory treatment serves only as a temporary check 
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to criminal motives. A man cannot use his brain for a year 
and then suddenly stop thinking, at least only through the 
instrumentality of surgery, excessive and unnatural adlions, or 
malignant diseases. 

All of which is respedlfully submitted. 

E. E. Clark. 
September 30, 1896. 







Prof. R. CHARLES BATES, DIRECTOR. 




Maeiiial Traiem^ Class 

>tatlstlcs. 



Number enrolled, 141 men ; grouped as follows : 

Group I. Object, Mathematical Quickening 18 men. 

Group II. Object, Self-Control 77 

Group III. Object, General mental Quickening 46 



« I 



i t 



Group I. — Divided in order of General Mental Capacity and 
Mathematical Deficiency into subdivisions A., B. and C: 

In Division A. are 5 men. 

In Division B. are 6 

In Division C. are 7 



t i 



(( 



Total 18 men. 

Subjedls for Group I. as follows : 

Drawing (Free-hand and Mechanical), Joinery, Wood-carv- 
ing, School. 

Exercises graded in each subject to suit subdivisions A., B, 
and C. 



Group II. — Self-Control. Composed of five sedlions, each 
subdivided into A., B. and C. divisions in order of Mental 
Capacity and degree of Self-Control exhibited. 

Section I., Division A 3 men. 

Section I., Division B 3 

Section I., Division C 9 



it 



Total 15 men. 
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Section II., Division A 5 men. 

Section II., Division B 6 

Section II., Division C 5 



(I 



Total 16 men. 



Section III., Division A 4 men. 

Section III., Division B 6 

Section III., Division C 6 






Total 16 men. 



Section IV., Division A 4 men. 

vSection IV., Division B 4 *' 

Section IV., Division C 7 ** 



Total 15 men. 



Section V., Division A 2 men. 

Section V., Division B 4 " 

Section V., Division C 9 ** 



Total 15 men. 



Grand total 77 men. 



Subjedls for Group II.: 

Drawing (Free-hand and Mechanical), Wood-turning, Mould- 
ing, Vise-work, Wood-carving, Athletics. 



Group III. — Objedl, General Mental Quickening. Com- 
posed of three sedlions ; divided, in order of Mental Capacity, into 
subdivisions A., B. and C. 

Section I., Division A 3 men. 

Section I., Division B--_ 4 

Section I., Division C 8 






Total.- -. 15 men. 



Section II., Division A 4 men. 

Section II., Division B 5 " 

Section II., Division C — 6 " 



Total -- 15 men. 
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Section III., Division A 4 men. 

Section III., Division B 4 " 

Section III , Division C 8 " 

Total 16 men. 

Grand total 46 pupils. 

Subjecfls for Group III.: 

Free-hand Drawing, Joinery, Cardboard, Athletics, Clay 
Modeling, School. 



MEMORANDA OF RESULTS, ETC. 

Unfavorable general conditions should be noted as follows : 

First. — During the first stages of the experiment, the class 
was in charge of a technically competent but insufficiently ag- 
gressive instrudlor for the class of pupils sought to be trained. 

Second. — The teachers seledled from among the inmates to 
assist the Diredlor of the class have so far been untrained and 
scarcely competent. 

Third. — The coercive measures necessary to interest the un- 
interested of them have been temporarily suspended. 

Fourth. — Most of the earlier assignments were of men who 
had already served the greater part of their maximum terms, and 
were, consequently, influenced by the incentive of premature 
release. 

Total assignments to class from its inception to date (Sep- 
tember 30, 1896 141 

Group I. — Mathematical Defedlives : 

Total number three months or more in the class 17 

Of these. 

Improvement (more or less) is shown in the general Con- 
duct L,edger Record by 8 

Evidences of awakening and efforts observed by Instructor 
but not shown in general Record i 

Withdrawn : 

Invalidism . 3) 

Established incorrigibility and Third Grade i j '+ 

So far irresponsive to efforts in their behalf under the 
Third unfavorable condition 4 



Total , , 17 

Average period in class, 7K months. 
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Group II. — ^Self -Control Defedlives : 

Total number three months or more in class 49 

Of these, 

Improvement (more or less) is shown by general Conduct 
ledger Record in the case of 10 

Evidences of improvement observed by Director in the 
way of better manual processes, but not shown in gen- 
eral Record 14 

Withdrawn : 

Invalidism 2) g 

Established incorrigibility and Third Grade 6 f 

So far irresponsive to efforts in their behalf under the Third 
unfavorable condition above stated 17 

Total — 49 

Average period in class, 8 months. 

Group III. — Mattoids : 

Total number three months or more in class 36 

Of these, 

Improvement (more or less) is shown by general Conduct 
lycdger Record in the case of 10 

Partial improvement (in school but not in trade) shown by 
Record 6 

Evidences of awakening and efforts observed by Instructor, 

but not shown in general Record 2 

No improvement — invalidism i 

So far irresponsive to efforts in their behalf — irresponsive- 
ness due in the case of twelve of these in great measure 
to the Third unfavorable condition noted above J7 

Total 36 

Average period in class, 8 months. 

RECAP1TUI.ATION, AI.I. GROUPS. 

Improvement as shown by general Record 28 

Improvement observed and reported by Instructor 17 

Partial improvement (Mattoids) in school but not in trade. 6 

Withdrawn for invalidism, incorrigibility, etc 13 

So far irresponsive 38 

Too recently assigned to warrant expectations of improve- 
ment 39 

Total assignments 141 
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At the closing of the departments of manufadlures on January 
I, 1897, th^ department of Manual Training was increased to ac- 
commodate 225 pupils. From this number were seledled those 
who properly belonged to Groups I., II. and III., the objedl of 
which is as follows : 

Group I., Mathematical Quickening, two sectibns, each. 25= 50 

Group II., Self-Control, four sections, each 25 = 100 

Group III., General Mental Quickening, three sections, 

each 25 = 75 

Total 225 

The course of study for each group covers a period of one 
year, divided into three terms, with subjedls as follows : 

Group I. — Athletics and calisthenics, card-board construc- 
tions (developments), drawing (free-hand and mechanical), mental 
arithmetic, wood-turning, sloyd. 

Group II. — Athletics and calisthenics, card-board construc- 
tions (advanced developments), clay modeling, drawing (free- 
hand and mechanical), mental arithmetic in Section 4, moulding, 
sloyd, turning and pattern-making, vise-work. 

Group III. — Athletics and calisthenics, card-board construc- 
tions (simple developments), clay modeling, free-hand drawing, 
wood-carving, wood-turning, sloyd. 



The teaching force is composed of three citizen instrudlors, 
including the Diredlor, and twenty inmate instrudlors, who are 
carefully trained for the departments to which they are assigned. 

Each sedlion of the groups numbers twenty-five men, closely 
graded into A., B. and C. divisions in order of general mental 
capability ; two instrudlors being employed at teaching each 
section. 

The objedl of this close organization is to reach, as nearly as 
possible, the individual, to specialize upon him, determine his 
mental calibre and receptivity; and then work to build up the dc- 
fedlive elements. 



Physaciain's Report, 



9t 



HE following is submitted as a resume of the work of the 
Hospital for the year 1896 : 

Number in Hospital October i, 1895 22 

Admitted, October i, 1895, to September 30, 1896 145 

Total 167 I 

i 
Of those admitted, there were : ; 

White 126 ; 

Colored 19  

Total 145 

Of the 167 treated iu the Hospital in the course of the year, 



there were : 



Returned to cells 106 

Specially paroled, account of invalidism 8 

Regularly paroled 3 

Discharged upon expiration of maximum term i 

Transferred to Matteawan State Hospital 18 

Died 13 

Remaining in Hospital, September 30, 1896 18 

Total 167 

The causes of admission were : 

Abscess of finger i 

Adenitis, cervical 2 

Amputation of fingers, shop accidents 5 

Appendicitis 2 

Arthritis, rheumatoid 5 

Balanitis 2 

Broncho-pneumonia i 

Bums, hands, naphtha explosion i 

Contusion, right cheek i 

Debility i 

Feigning insanity 6 
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Fever, simple 12 

Fever, typhoid 12 

Fistula in ano i 

Fradiure of arm and compound fradlure of forearm.— i 

Fradture of ribs i 

FraAure of leg, tibia and fibula i 

Heat prostration i 

Hernia, irreducible 2 

Hysteria 2 

Hystero - epilepsy i 

Influenza i 

Influenza and organic heart disease i 

Insanity, dementia i 

Insanity, mania 9 

Insanity, melancholia 9 

Keratitis 2 

lyaryng^smus stridulus i 

Masturbation 2 

Mumps I 

Myelitis, chronic i 

Myositis i 

Observation as to mental condition 8 

Opthalmia, gonorrhceal i 

Orchitis i 

Phimosis 2 

Pleurisy, acute 5 

Pleurisy, with serous effusion 6 

Purpura hemorrhagica i 

Suicide, attempt at, lacerated wound of neck i 

Tonsilitis i 

Tuberculosis, peritoneal 2 

Tuberculosis, pleural 2 

Tuberculosis, pulmonary 20 

Ulcer of foot 

Wound, gunshot of thigh 

Wound of scalp and contusion of face 

Wound of scalp and contusion of head 

Wound, stab on chin 



Total 14 

Death resulted as follows : 



Apoplexy 

Appendicitis 

Broncho-pneumonia 

Empyema 

Influenza and valvular disease of heart. 

Myelitis, chronic 

Purpura hemorrhagica 
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Tuberculosis 4 

Typhoid fever 2 

Total 13 

White 8, Colored 5. 

The deaths from pulmonary tuberculosis were, according to 
color : white, i ; colored, 3. Of the 24 cases of tuberculous dis- 
ease in Hospital, 15 were white, and 9 colored. It appears 
from the above that plus 30% of the year's mortality was due to 
tuberculous disease; and of those dying in consequence of tuber- 
culosis, 25% were white, and 75% colored. 



The number of transfers to the Matteawan State Hospital is 
in excess of former years, classified as follows : 

Dementia ^ 5 

Mania 8 

Melancholia .. 10 

Total 23 

Of the above, two had previously been insane and treated in 
State hospitals. Two men were returned to the Reformatory 
from Matteawan. 

In Witthaus and Becker's ** Medical Jurisprudence, Forensic 
Medicine, and Toxicology, " Dr. E. D. Fisher notes : ** Among 
those confined in institutions, mental disease is not uncommon. 
Here it is also that the different forms of insanity are often feigned 
in order to avoid work or to procure hospital treatment. ' ' Kim 
also states that imprisonment frequently operates as an individual 
predisposing cause of insanity. The age of the majority of 
Reformatory inmates and consequent tendencies to the neural 
disorders of adolescence, the nervous instability and mattoid tend- 
encies of many that formerly found expression in roving lives, 
characterized by an absence of application and effort along legiti- 
mate lines of livelihood, under the routine and methodical living 
incident to imprisonment and the withdrawal of the stimulus of 
change and excitement, the concomitants of former living, oper- 
ate to bring into the foreground and greater prominence latent or 
suppressed mental defedls. Then, too, there has been a more 
liberal interpretation of mental alienation than in the past and 
* * insanity of condudt ' ' has, in certain instances, been referred to 
lesions of the mind. Of those committed to Matteawan as insane, 
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and prior to being so adjudged, nine were instances of crankism, 
* * borderland dwellers, ' ' and might properly be termed mattoids; 
eight were psychopaths, deficient in inhibitory power and subjedl 
to recurring nervous explosions; and seven gave a faulty family 
history of alcoholism in the case of the father and epilepsy and 
insanity of brother or sister. The element of auto-sexual per- 
versity entered into all the cases and in certain ones was the im- 
mediate fadlor in the produdlion of insanity. Dr. E. C. Spitzka 
declares : * * The prognosis of the psychoses associated with mas- 
turbation in males is bad." A few, not a majority, however, of 
the class of cases last named are returned to the Reformatory as 
cured or improved, but they are nevertheless either weakened in 
body or warped in mind. The sojourn of the balance in the hos- 
pital for the insane is prolonged till the expiration of their time, 
when they are transferred to other hospitals or given over to the 
care of friends. Two questions present themselves : Shall such 
be asexualized, their mental and physical power conserved; or an 
asylum existence and a life of helplessness and dependence ensue ? 
There is an interest attaching from an ethical and economic point 
of view to extreme cases of this class. What are the rights of 
the individual, and how far can the State or its agents, after he 
has placed himself in custody by operation of law for his mal-con- 
dudl, proceed in protedling him from himself and preserving him 
to the commonwealth as a capable and efficient wage earner, pre- 
venting him from becoming a public charge ? There is no question 
but what he has the right to give expression to his morbid 
inclinations without other penalty than the contempt of his fel- 
lows so long as he does so in private, does not offend public de- 
cency, makes no attempt upon his own life, nor commits an assault 
as the diredl outcome of the nervous and mental condition in which 
he has placed himself. But is this right to remain unquestioned and 
unchallenged when excessive indulgence tends to mental hebeta- 
tion and subversion of intent and ability for self-support ? In this 
connedlion three propositions suggest themselves : i. Have prison 
officials, without liability of rendering themselves open for dam- 
ages, the right to asexualize, or sterilize against his will, a sexu- 
ally morbid prisoner when indications for such surgical procedure 
are manifest ; and is there the same justification for recourse to 
surgery as in the amputation of a crushed limb, the operation for 
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the relief of a strangulated hernia, and the elevation of depressed 
bone in a fradlure of the skull performed upon the person of a 
dissenting convidl ? 2. Is a convidl, serving his sentence, com- 
petent to execute an instrument declaring his wish to be asexual- 
ized and granting immunity from damages for abrogation of 
sexual capacity ? If he be a minor, can he so consent without 
the concurrence of parents or guardian, and could the latter, 
without his consent, authorize his asexualization ? 3. Or, such 
consent having been voluntarily given and subscribed to in the 
presence of witnesses in due form, can he, at the termination of 
his imprisonment, maintain a suit for damages? If as above 
stated, can the f adlor of imprisonment in the case be construed as 
coercion operating to obtain the consent above named, and become 
the basis for litigation ? 

The presence of female visitors in a male correcflional or penal 
institution is stimulating and disturbing to the class of men under 
consideration, and in every way detrimental. 

As a corollary of the year's experience in mental disease 
more instances of feigned insanity have occurred (16) than the 
aggregate of the three or more preceding years. The subtle means 
of communication obtaining in penal institutions whereby a 
knowledge of the occurrences in one department is transmitted to 
another, and throughout the prison, has carried to the inmates a 
cognizance of the transfers to Matteawan. The knowledge of 
current events in this particular reacfled upon other inmates. To 
the neuropath it suggested a means of rendering himself conspic- 
uous, receiving hospital care, escaping from task and routine 
uncongenial and distasteful, and the possibility of efFedling a 
transfer to a hospital for the insane where, according to prevail- 
ing ideas, eating, relaxation and sleep — but no work — round out 
the day. Simulation of insanity is undertaken by the crafty in 
the hope of deceiving the authorities of the Reformatory to the 
extent of accomplishing a transfer to Matteawan, where it is not 
supposed that detention will be prolonged beyond a time neces- 
sary for the alienist to recognize the part being played. Another 
feature of the scheme is the hope indulged that being returned to 
the Reformatory as a malingerer, and after the fraud pradliced, 
there will be a re- transfer elsewhere and where tobacco and ex- 
emption from school work are desiderata. A few of the cases of 
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feigned insanity were diredlly traceable to the system prevailing 
in a majority of county jails where tramps, vagrants, misdemean- 
ants, ex-convidls, those accused of crime and awaiting trial, 
detained witnesses, etc. , young and old, in promiscuity associate 
in the bear-pit, comparing experiences and giving ** pointers*' 
regarding various institutions. 

July I St a law became operative materially changing the 
manner of commitment to Matteawan of insane prisoners. Prior 
to this time transfer was had upon the certification of insanity by 
the Physician of the Reformatory and endorsed by the General 
Superintendent. Under the provisions of the new law the Physi- 
cian certifies to the General Superintendent that A. is of unsound 
mind, stating his reasons for such opinion. Application is there- 
upon made to the County Judge for the appointment of a Com- 
mission in Lunacy. The Judge appoints as such Commission 
two physicians who are qualified examiners in lunacy. They 
thereupon examine the alleged lunatic and report their finding to 
the Judge, who, in the event of the case being declared upon oath 
to be one of insanity, issues an order of transfer to Matteawan. 
The expense of a Commission in Lunacy is a charge upon the 
Reformatory. 

In 1895, between July 26th and September ist, occurred eight 
cases of typhoid fever; and 12 cases in 1896, between February 
7th and March 5th ; or 20 cases included in two outbreaks of the 
disease with an interval of five months, during which time not a 
case presented itself. At the time of the appearance of the dis- 
ease in 1895, the Reformatory was obtaining its water supply 
from the West Hill reservoir of the city system. Suspicion at- 
taching to this water, its use was limited to bathing and steam 
purposes and resort was had to a nest of wells at the base of the 
hill for water for cooking and drinking. This arrangement, 
which continued till January 28th, 1896, was followed by an im- 
mediate subsidence of the disease. The rains and thaws occurring 
in the early part of January had renewed the depleted supply and 
filled the State reservoir so that it was deemed advisable to make 
use of the water system of the Reformatory. In ten days from 
the time of turning on the water of the State reservoir there was 
a case of typhoid fever, and 12 cases within a period of 27 days, 
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two of which terminated fatally. Recourse was again had to the 
wells, and, as before, there was a prompt subsidence of the epi- 
demic. In the meantime the water of the State reservoir was 
examined and pronounced non-potable. Throughout the spring 
and summer and up to the present time the Reformatory has had 
a dual water supply. The State reservoir and city system (to 
which it was necessary to again return) have furnished water for 
power and bathing, while that required for drinking and domes- 
tic use has been obtained from the wells. A pure and abundant 
water supply is one of the most urgent needs of the Reformatory 
and should receive the consideration of the Board of Managers, 
that the responsibility for increased sickness, and perhaps mor- 
tality, shall not be their' s in the event of failure to corredl this 
most vital error in the Reformatory economy. The capacity of 
the wells is limited and not equal to all demands of the Institu- 
tion. It is a question if they would not altogether fail in a season 
of prolonged drought. The Reformatory has outgrown its original 
water supply. There are physical conditions in connedlion with 
the impounding reservoir system that cause it to be a constant 
menace to health. A run, dry during the greater portion of the 
year, empties into the reservoir and is the only source of supply, 
* carrying water thence during the storms of fall and spring, at the 
breaking up of winter, and after an unusual downfall of rain in 
excess of the immediate absorbing power of the earth. It drains 
an area of about eight square miles. Scattered over this territory 
are four farm-houses, with usual complement of out-buildings, 
barns, etc., the drainage of which is naturally into the run, and 
eventually by wash into the reservoir. The conditions somewhat 
resemble those that prevailed at Plymouth, Pa., in 1885, when 
polluted water caused an epidemic of typhoid fever with a mor- 
tality of 114, — 10.3% of the total number of cases. The reservoir, 
in summer, is pradlically a stagnant pool and its water offensive 
to smell and taste from decomposition of vegetable matter and 
insufficient aeration. 



In accordance with legislative enactment, the Bertillon sys- 
tem of measurements for identification has been adopted. All 
men are now measured accordingly upon admission, and as rap- 
idly as possible the system is being applied to those committed 
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prior to its adoption. The plan of measurement is based upon 
* * the almost absolute immutability of the human frame after the 
twentieth year of age, ' ' and comprises measurements of the head, 
including length and width of skull and length and width of 
right ear, length of left foot, left middle and little finger, and left 
forearm, height standing and sitting, and reach of outstretched 
arms; 1 1 measurements in all. The history of the Reformatory 
in the past has been that 57% of those admitted were between 16 
and 20 years of age, and 33^ between the twentieth and twenty- 
fifth year; or, 57% were adolescents and 33% had but just entered 
upon manhood. The opinion of those having the greatest exper- 
ience in anthropometry whom the writer has been able to consult, 
is that, in this country, the maximum of bony growth is not 
attained much before the twenty-fifth year. The value of the 
measurements of Reformatory inmates, taken at admission, under 
the Bertillon system, and for purposes of future identification, 
remains to be determined, since 90% of men in the past were 
under the age-growth limit as stated. A reference to the anthro- 
pometric tables of the Report for 1895 gives 20 years and eight 
months as the average age upon admission, 87 % being under 25 
years of age. Corresponding tables for 1896 do not materially 
differ. 



The work of the Gymnasium has been in excess of that of 
any previous year since its completion in 1889, and was as follows: 

No. of Men. Per cenl. 

Carried over from 1895 34 4.40 

Assigned in 1896 for special morbid 

physical conditions 81 10.60 

Special assignment, account of cessa- 
tion of certain industries no M-5f> 

New men, upon admission 538 70.50 

Totals 763 100.00 

The 115 treated for special morbid conditions included con- 
valescents from acute diseases, instances of chronic disease 
susceptible of improvement through systematized exercise, and 
others suffering from impaired fundlion of one or more systems 
of the body not sufficiently pronounced to reveal adlual lesion of 
the same. The office of the Gymnasium in treatment of these 
cases was supplementary to the Hospital. The specific conditions, 
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reasons for seledlion, hope of accomplishment, and results ob- 
tained in similar cases have been set forth and in detail repeatedly 
in former reports, and to narrate the same at this time would be 
repetitious. The cessation of certain industries in anticipation of 
the suspension of all produdlive labor on or before December 31st 
next, in accordance with constitutional provision, except along a 
few narrow and restridled lines, has caused the assignment of a 
number of men for the conservation of their heahh. This fadl is 
suggestive of thought as to the future. 

The plan adopted last year of placing all new-comers in the 
Gymnasium for a season was so satisfactory that it has been con- 
tinued, and 538 indefinites, plus the small number of definite 
men, have received the benefit of supervised gymnasium work. 
Gymnasium work is especially prescribed in the case of new ar- 
rivals who reach the Reformatory in a condition, to a greater or 
less degree, of physical inertia and depreciation. The causes are 
many and varied and are to be sought for in the excesses, dissi- 
pation and privation, severally and coUedlively, that a large num- 
ber have indulged in and been subjedled to. The excessive use 
of tobacco by a majority tending during the growth period to a 
stunting of the body, enfeeblement of mind, and disorders of the 
nervous system ; undue sexual adlivity, naturally and abnor- 
mally, indulged in with the inevitable sequellae of disease and 
nervous disturbance ; poverty and insufficient nourishment; con- 
finement, while awaiting trial, in unsanitary jails — often pro- 
longed many months, with inadequate exercise — may be named as 
a few of the fadlors of physical depreciation. 



It is now eight years since the military system was introduced 
into the Reformatory. This feature survived the cause of its 
introducflion (the Yates bill prohibiting prison industry, — subse- 
quently repealed) and has to the present time included in its 
operation all not physically incapacitated. In 1889, with the 
facilities afforded by the completion of the Gymnasium, physical 
education on a rational and liberal plan was entered upon for the 
benefit of those markedly in arrears corporally. The synchron- 
ous operation of the two for a period of seven years has furnished 
opportunities for a comparative study of the relative merits of 
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each in the physical rehabilitation of the average inmate and his 
establishment upon such a basis of health as confers the greatest 
susceptibility and responsiveness to efibrts put forth in his behalf 
along lines of hand craft, intelledlual quickening, and moral 
awakening. 

The military system, while being of value in its relation to 
health and deserving of consideration for reasons not within the 
province of this report to discuss, is not, in the opinion of the 
writer, as comprehensive and far-reaching, from a hygienic stand- 
point, as systematized and progressive gymnastics. An authority 
(Dr. E. M. Hartwell), well known through his writings and 
teachings, thus epitomizes physical education and the four con- 
ditions it must meet in order to be successful : i. It must have a 
diredl and large efFedl upon the health of the pupils. It must 
build up vitality. The large muscular groups of the body, the 
muscles of the back, the waist, the chest, the thighs, must be 
made to contracfl with vigor a large number of times. It is 
through such vigorous contraction of these large groups that the 
heart is strengthened, the lungs are brought to their best condi- 
tion of development, and the digestive system is stimulated to 
more perfedl adlion. Upon the satisfactory working of these 
three systems health and vigor largely depend. 2. There should 
be that training which will confer skill in handling the body. 
The hands, arms and body should be trained to ac5l with skill and 
acflivity. A high degree of co-ordination should be rendered 
easily possible. The muscles of the trunk and the nerve centers 
governing them must be brought into that condition of discipline 
which will enable them to ac5l with the greatest readiness and 
freedom. The lack of development of the nerve centers is inti- 
mately connected with many nervous diseases. 3. There should 
be secured that control of the body which we call good carriage, 
graceful, vigorous acflion, not merely in walking, but in all other 
of the positions and exercises which are required of men. 4. The 
psychological elements, courage, coolness, self-control, and self- 
reliance should be prominently brought out. 

Military training does not sufficiently meet the above four 
conditions, and especially in an aggregation of young men such 
as are met with here whose unwholesome past is not far removed, 
and who, while yet in the plastic age, exhibit the effects of gross 
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dissipation and intemperate participation in all that appeals to 
their sensuousness. The exercises and tacftics are not sufl&ciently 
far-reaching to develop the great group of muscles and thence re- 
a<5l with adequacy upon the nervous, circulatory, respiratory, 
digestive and eliminative systems. The movements of the manual 
of arms are restridlive and tend to a unilateral rather than a bilat- 
eral development of muscles, and fail to yield the same results as 
obtained in the Gymnasium by light gymnastics and the use of 
the wand, bar-bell, Indian clubs, dumb-bell, and striking-bag. 
Even with the full tacftics of the United States Army it is impos- 
sible to obtain such muscular development and control as is 
possible with gymnastics; and, unless the writer be in error, light 
gymnastics are in vogue and obligatory in the United States 
military and naval academies, are prescribed for enlisted men at 
the various posts, and employed by the military nations of 
Europe, as the result of experience and the conclusion of physi- 
ologists that sound health is not obtained through use and devel- 
opment of special muscles in the performance of specific adls, but 
in the synchronous and harmonious development of all muscles of 
the body. Concerning the second feature, skill in handling the 
body. The movements of the manual of arms, limited in number 
as they are, require comparatively little skill in their execution 
when once acquired, and are performed automatically to a greater 
or less degree. The experience here has been that the lowest 
class of men learn these movements and acquire a degree of pre- 
cision comparing favorably with those more highly endowed, and 
with pradlically no beneficial physical results. It cannot be said 
that graceful carriage, one of the essentials of a correal physical 
training, is found to result from military training. The prisoner 
acquires an accuracy of step and corredl alignment in marching, 
but round shoulders and an improper pose of the body remain un- 
remedied. Or there may result, from teaching the men to march, 
an unnatural rigidity of the arms and stilted carriage. In 
' * quick step ' ' and ' ' double time ' ' the gait is shuffling, the foot 
striking upon the heel instead of the toe, and knee adlion is im- 
perfedl. Individual and not colledlive training is indicated. 
Allowance for these defedls must in part be made for the crude- 
ness of the men and the fa<5l that the advantages they enjoyed in 
early life for the training of the body and mind were limited or 
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ignored. From a psychological point of view, the military system 
is of decided advantage in some particulars. A large number of 
inmates prior to incarceration rarely, if ever, came in contadl 
with any form of discipline or government to which they yielded 
without hesitation or argument, and where, should they prove 
recalcitrant, such methods were adopted as to soon bring them to 
a recognition and acceptance of constituted authority. For 
such recalcitrants a military system has no attractions and not 
infrequently operates to cure them of their contumacy. Again, 
the elevation of an inmate to a minor office with restridled author- 
ity over his fellows increases self-respedl, confers self-reliance, 
and compels a certain amount of coolness and courage, besides 
giving expression to justifiable pride in his elevation over his 
fellows as a result of the confidence imposed in him. And not 
least, such elevation to power and responsibility, something en- 
tirely new to many, is an excellent test of charadler. The 
enforced attention to personal appearance, cleanliness and order, 
the blacked boots, clean belts, polished buckle, and buttoned coat 
mark an introdudlion to polite amenities and conscious wants. 
There is no advantage derived from the military that cannot be 
obtained in other ways. From time to time the military organi- 
zation has participated in light gymnastics. The benefits accru- 
ing therefrom have been such as to suggest their more frequent 
employment with profit, and particularly during the coming year, 
with cessation of produdlive industries for all save a few engaged 
in the manufadlure of necessaries for local use. Facilities for 
such training already exist. 



With the introdudlion of the Manual Training Department, 
a description of which appears elsewhere, light gymnastics and 
calisthenics have been employed therewith for pedagogic pur- 
poses, founded upon the experience of others and our own in past 
years in the treatment of mental, moral and physical defedlives. 
These have comprised a series of systematized out-door gymnast- 
ics and athletic exercises under the immediate supervision of the 
Director of the Physical Education Department, and with the ap- 
proval of the Physician. Three classes have been organized to 
meet the individual requirements of as many groups comprising 
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gymnastic and athletic work. After a general resume of the work 
accomplished, it can be safely asserted that out-door athletics and 
gymnastics have proven to be, in a measure, a prophyla<5lic for a 
number of ills which these three groups of defedlives are subjeA to. 
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There were received, during the year, 538 men with indeter- 
minate sentences, as follows : 

No. o/Men. Percent. 

White 492 91,45 

Black 3,S 6.50 

Mulatto n 1.05 

Total s.V'^ 100.00 

The tables of measurements and strength tests published in 
1895 were so favorably received by those interested in anthropom- 
etry that similar tables of those committed in 1S96 are herewith 
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appended. The two years* tables, combined, represent the meas- 
urements of 1,067 men. The similarity of the two sets of tables 
is noteworthy. 

After an acceptable service of one and a half years as Assist- 
ant Physician, Dr. George F. Rogan resigned his position to 
enter private pradlice. 

All of which is submitted. 

Hamilton D. Why, M.D. 

Elmira, September 30, 1896. 

To the Board of Managers. 
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AVERAGE STRENGTH DF CHEBT DF538 MEN- 60 PDUNDS 


" BACK • ' " 303 


 LEGS - • • 4Z9 


 ARMS • • • -^ D PS 



rABLE im 



AVERAGE S . 
TAKING HEIGHT AS STANDARD. 



HEGHT 

Ft:, -o^ 


NUMBER 

OF 

D9SERVATIDNS 


STRENGTH 

□ F 

CHEST 
LBS. 


STRENGTH 
or 

BACK 

LBS, 


STRENGTH 
nr 

LEBS 
LBS- 


S-TRENBTH 
ar 

ARMS 

aiPB. 


4 ' 


1 


4o 


Z4o 


3^o 


4 


 9 


2 


2'S 


2oo 


1 

26 O 


1 


10 


1 


40 


Z2o 


Q.20 


4 


11 


. 3 


47 


247 


360 


d 


6 


24 


48 


24^ 


337 


4 


1 





61 


2,47 


344 


5 


a 


32 


64 


264 


361 


4 


3 


42  


60 


253 


370 


4 


4 


66 


66 


28.3 


406 


4 


6 


81 


'61 


282 


412 


4 


6 


80 


66 


29 y 


41Q 


4 


■•?' 


rs 


68 


286 


>^26 


4 


8 


68 


74 


3i6 


471 


4 


9 


30 


78 


3U 


475 


3 


10 


2,0. 


66 


320 


S71 


3 


li 


9 


6/ 


289 


389 


1 


G 


' 2 


70 


290 


450 


2 


1 


/ 


90 


380 


680 


6 



TABLETm . 
RECAPITULATION". 

COMPARATIVE ADAGES. 
YEARS 1895-1896. 



1895. 



1696. 



MEN RECEIVED DURING YEAR 



• dZ9 . 




AVERAGE AGE 



TEARS. MO S 

20. 8 



YEARS. MOB. 

20. 10 



WEIGHT 



155 LB5X315ILBS. 



HEIGHT 



5 rtv5^lTi: 



C) rLvj7Z)JrL. 



LUNG EAPACITY 



2^^CUB.1N2/^CU0IN 



STRENGTH QF CHEST 



6^^ LBS 60 LBS, 



BACK 



270 



303 



LEG5 



375 



J29 



ARMS 



-^DIPS 



^DIP5. 



MEASUREMENTS TAKEN AND COMPILED aYJ.LBERTHDlJ]. 



